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. .. only one wish—that you may be 
able to do the same as your prede- 
cessors, to stop aggression, so that 
the lesson can be given to the world 
that aggression does not pay.’’ With 
these words Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie wished General Mark Clark all the 
best on his appointment as Command- 
er-in-Chief, Unified Command. Gen- 
eral Clark was on a two-hour visit to 
United Nations Headquarters on May 5 
prior to his departure for Korea, where 
he will replace General Ridgway. 
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HE Economic and Social Council 
on May 20 will begin its fourteenth 
session at United 
Nations Headquarters. 
Faced with a heavy 
agenda, the Council is expected to re- 
main in session for about eleven 
weeks. 

Among the reports it will consider 
will be one which is the first of its 
kind in the social field — a preliminary 
report on the social needs of the 
world, with special emphasis on under- 
developed areas and factors directly 
related to standards of living. It was 
prepared by the Secretariat at the 
Council’s request. 


The Preliminary World Social Re- 
port makes it clear that the study is 
essentially a com- 
pilation of avail- 
able material and 
is not based on new research. It con- 
centrates upon certain factors that 
appear to be accepted as basic in- 
gredients of a decent life and deals 
with these on a subject matter basis 
— health, food and nutrition, hous- 
ing, education and communication, 
conditions of work and employment, 
special problems affecting living stand- 
ards and general levels of income and 
welfare. There is a background chap- 
ter on population, and the concluding 
three chapters give a general picture 
of living conditions in three major 
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areas — Latin America, the Middle 
East and South and South-East Asia. 

The report finds that, although in 
most areas of the world social con- 
ditions are far from satisfactory, there 
has been a far-reaching change in out- 
look upon world social problems, with 
increased recognition by governments 
and people everywhere that countries 
must undertake mutual aid, and that 
the technical knowledge and experi- 
ence acquired by industrialized socie- 
ties must be made available to those 
relatively less developed. It adds that, 
simultaneously with the growth of this 
“international ethic of mutual aid,” 
the impoverished peoples of the world 
are becoming aware that better con- 
ditions are possible. Their demand for 
a better life, states the report, con- 
stitutes a force that is establishing an 
irreversible trend. 


Another important report to be 
taken up by the Council at its four- 
teenth session is 
the World Eco- 
nomic Report, 1950-1951, which has 
been prepared by the Secretariat to 
assist the Council in appraising the 
world economic situation and in for- 
mulating recommendations. The re- 
port, which analyzes major national 
economic changes as well as changes 
which have occurred in international 
trade and payments during 1950 and 
1951, discloses that the world supply 


World Economic Report 


of civilian goods rose during 1951 
despite the widespread rearmament ac- 
tivity. Aggregate world production was 
greater than in any previous year. 


Committees I and II of the Dis- 
armament Commission continued to 
study the points of the 
Commission’s work pro- 
gram for which they are respectively 
responsible Committee I, the regu- 
lation of all armaments and armed 
forces, Committee II, their disclosure 
and verification. 

In Committee I, after the represen- 
tative of France had posed questions 
and offered tentative suggestions, the 
United States presented a proposal on 
the essential principles for a disarma- 
ment program. The U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative was questioned regarding the 
U.S.S.R. proposals referred to the 
Commission by the General Assem- 
bly, and the U.S.S.R. representative 
also asked questions. 

In Committee II, the United States 
submitted a working paper containing 
proposals for progressive and con- 
tinuing disclosure and verification of 
armed forces and armaments, in five 
stages, a process which the French 
representative suggested should be 
confined to three stages. 

On May 9, the representative of 
Chile warned that the Commission’s 

(Continued on page 425) 
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UNITED NATIONS REPORT PORTRAYS 


THE WORLD'S SOCIAL NEEDS 


portrait of the world’s social needs is presented in a United Nations 

report published this week by the Department of Social Affairs. 

The first such report prepared by an international organization, the Pre- 
liminary Report on the World Social Situation stems from a 1949 General As- 
sembly resolution which invited the Economic and Social Council to consider 
whether such an appraisal could be made. 


After an introduction and a background chapter on population, the report 
surveys the world situation on health, food and nutrition, housing, education 
and communication, conditions of work and employment, special problems 
affecting standards of living, and general levels of income and welfare. Then 
follow regional surveys of living conditions in Latin America, the Middle East 
and South and South-East Asia. 

In the following pages the Bulletin reproduces the full text of the Introduc- 
tion, a wise and clear summing up of the world social situation. Then follow 
points from the other chapters. 


The report states clearly what it is not. It is not new or original research, 
nor is it based on a systematic examination of outside sources. Some countries 
have not supplied information on their social conditions. And, on this point, 
the report adds that it would be unfortunate if countries whose contributions 
have made the survey possible were, as a result, subjected to criticisms which 
might well apply with equal or greater force to countries which have not 
furnished information. 

“If the world community is to help its less fortunate members, then their 
needs must be understood. When, in a United Nations meeting, the representa- 
tive of a less-developed country points to the low level of literacy or of income 
in his country, this is evidence of the serious desire of his country to have 
conditions improved—an attitude that the international community must 
applaud.” 

Further, the survey reports conditions as they are, not governmental or 
other efforts to improve them—a subject that would require another volume. 
However, occasional references are made to these efforts and achievements. 

The report does not embrace all that is covered by the term “social.” No 
attempt is made to analyze differing social structures, religions, systems of 
belief and cultural patterns and values. Nor are human rights, crime and 
delinquency, narcotics addiction and similar social problems included. The 
report concentrates on problems related to standards of living—certain major 
factors that appear to be universally accepted “as basic ingredients of a decent 
life.” 

Throughout, the report stresses social conditions in economically under- 
developed areas because it is in these areas that the needs are greatest. It is 
precisely here that there is the least systematic information but, the report 
adds, “the needs are often sufficiently evident to permit findings that can guide 
action, even though scientific purity of statistics is still lacking.” 











HILE modern science and technology—particularly the development of 

communication and transportation—have been drawing the different 
parts of the world closer together and making them more interdependent, a 
far-reaching change in outlook upon world social problems has been taking 
place. To an extent which might have seemed inconceivable even fifty years 
ago, there has come increasing recognition that 2,400 million people have 
somehow to contrive to live together, and share together the resources of the 
earth; that the general impoverishment of any area is a matter of concern to 
all areas: and that the technical experience and knowledge acquired in rapidly 
changing industrialized societies have somehow to be made available to those 
communities that are less advanced and less well-equipped. That this has come 
to pass is an historical and inspiring fact. Indeed, it has been suggested by a 
distinguished historian that, in the broad sweep, the 20th Century will be 
chiefly remembered in future centuries not as an age of political conflicts or 
technical inventions, but as an age in which human society dared to think of 
the welfare of the whole human race as a practicable objective. 
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In the basic ethics of all great 
religions, there has been the recogni- 
tion that the better endowed must 
help those who are less fortunate; but, 
developing from this deep impulse of 
human charity and consistent with 
voluntary help and personal giving, 
there is a new and wider concept: 
governments have accepted the prin- 
ciple that in the interests not only of 
their own communities but of the 
world in which these communities 
exist, they must organize and under- 
take mutual aid. This principle is 
valid on the material as well as on 
the moral plane; it is practical well- 
doing or “enlightened self-interest” on 
the part of countries that extend such 
aid to other areas; and countries that 
are raising their standards are helping 
to contribute to the equilibrium of 
world society. Amid the political ten- 
sions of the present day, this prin- 
ciple is universally avowed as a goal 
of international policy and a measure 
of international action. 

Simultaneously with the growth of 
an international ethic of mutual aid, 
there has spread among impoverished 
peoples of the world an awareness— 
heightened by modern communica- 
tions and movements of men — that 
higher standards of living not only 
exist for others but are possible for 
themselves. Fatalistic resignation to 
poverty and disease is giving way to 
the demand for a better life. The de- 
mand is groping and uncertain in 
direction, charged with conflicting 
emotions regarding the old and the 
new, but it is nonetheless a force that 
is establishing an irreversible trend 
in history. 

It is against the background of this 
ethic and this demand that the Report 
on the World Social Situation is pre- 
sented. It is itself a product of these 
forces, and will be justified only if it 
helps to clarify the needs and prob- 
lems that must be faced, 


THE SCALE OF PROGRESS The greatest 
obstacles to social progress—disease, 
ignorance, and poverty—have perpe- 
tuated themselves throughout history, 
each being in part the cause and in 
part the consequence of the others. 
Action against them is advancing. 
Against disease the general advance 
has been substantial in recent years, 
and, in some of the less-developed 
areas, it has been dramatic, with death 
rates dropping as much as 50 per cent 
in a few years’ time. The extension of 
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modern methods of mass-disease con- 
trol, which can eliminate such scourges 
as malaria at relatively little cost, ac- 
counts in good part for these successes. 
Nevertheless, millions of human 
beings are still ravaged by diseases 
that are readily amenable to control— 
diseases that cause not only untold 
misery but also immense economic 
loss. 

Against illiteracy and ignorance, 
some notable recent advances have 
been made, but the obstacles are great. 
Lacking school facilities and rural 
transport systems as well as adequate 
administrative and fiscal systems, con- 
fronted often with a multiplicity of 
local tongues and almost always with 
a vast and expanding child population, 
the less-developed countries, with a 
few exceptions, have found universal 
schooling beyond their present finan- 
cial means. They are undertaking or 
planning expansions; but, at the same 
time, so urgent is the need in poverty- 
stricken communities for knowledge 
of practical ways of raising living 
standards, that governments are also 
giving increasing attention to “funda- 
mental education” and similar me- 
thods of introducing necessary know- 
ledge and skills before regular school- 
ing is established. 

Against poverty, the advance has 
been uneven, and generally least 
impressive where poverty is greatest. 
The world at large has made tremen- 
dous (though uneven) strides recently 
in the industrial production of goods. 
The production of food, however, 
(which occupies the majority of the 
people in the less-developed areas), 
is no greater per capita for the world 
at large than before the war, and in 
the less-developed areas it is signifi- 
cantly less, because of population in- 
crease, war, political disturbances, and 
other factors. The gap between the 
rich and the poor countries in general 
levels of production and consumption 
is wider than before World War II. 


From the point of view of the 
distribution within countries of the 
goods produced, a certain levelling 
process appears to be under way in 
countries with relatively high and ex- 
panding national incomes: the poorer 
groups are receiving a larger share 
of the total income; wage differentials 
between occupational groups are nar- 
rowing; progressive labor legislation 
and systems of social security are de- 
fining minimum levels of welfare 
below which society does not permit 
individual members to sink — and 
these leve!s are being progressively re- 
defined upwards. 


PLIGHT OF THE PEASANTS In the less- 
developed countries, some recent im- 
provements in the fields of large-scale 
industrial labor and plantation labor 
have likewise taken place. Yet, for 
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the great masses of the people, who 
are illiterate peasants engaged in small- 
scale farming with primitive tech- 
niques, general poverty does not ap- 
pear to have been substantially re- 
duced in recent years—it has, in wide 
areas, quite possibly been aggravated 
as a result of declines in per capita 
agricultural production. Social security 
measures, labor legislation and vari- 
ous measures for the general welfare 
have had less effect upon these isolated 
and impoverished rural groups. In 
fact, it may be said that the peasants 
of underdeveloped areas have been 
the forgotten men of the 20th Century 
and have benefitted less from its 
changes than any other group. There 
is, however, growing recognition of 
their plight and increasing efforts, 
both national and international, to 
deal with it, as shown by the emphasis 
recently given to the importance of 
land reform and other agrarian mea- 
sures. 

The ancient social problems are not 
the only ones to be faced. Some of 
the most urgent social problems and 
needs of the present day are associated 
with the very process of change and 
development. The drastic reductions 
in mortality now being achieved in 
some of the less-developed areas are 
producing rapid accelerations — in 
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THE INTRODUCTION of modern 


methods of hygiene and mass-disease 


population growth, Birth rates are re- 
maining at their old high levels, and 
it appears unlikely, in view of present 
trends, that they will decline signifi- 
cantly in the near future. As more and 
more of the less-developed areas come 
under the influence of this “demogra- 
phic revolution,” accelerated world 
population growth may be anticipated. 

If present standards of living are 
to be maintained, food production 
must expand as rapidly as population 
growth; and if a better life is to be 
achieved for many millions who do 
not have adequate food today, it must 
expand more rapidly. Over the last 
fifteen years, with World War II 
intervening, food production has in 
fact increased less than population in 
many parts of the world—and par- 
ticularly in areas where rapid popula- 
tion growth seems likely. Whether 
this imbalance will continue in the 
future cannot be foretold, since much 
will obviously depend upon human 
ingenuity and human efforts in meet- 
ing the problem. It should be noted 
that, while certain types of mortality 
reduction through control of mass dis- 
ease may require only a consenting 
population (though good health re- 
quires much more), the increase of 
food production demands active and 
instructed co-operation, and in many 
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spraying against malaria, has dramatically reduced death-rates in many under-developed areas, 
reductions up to 50% being achieved in some instances. The World Health Organization and the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund have launched joint projects in many 
parts of India and the picture shows a health visitor making malaria control tests in a village 
in the Himalayan Terai. In this area, two thirds of all infants examined had traces of 
malaria before the project started. In two years the incidence had dropped to almost zero. 
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cases it requires changes in deep- 
rooted customs and practices, resettle- 
ment, land reform, large-scale irriga- 
tion and conservation projects, and 
other far-reaching actions. The actual 
extent to which the food-producing 
capacity of the earth can be expanded 
by improved methods of cultivation, 
recovery of wastelands, exploitation 
of marine and inland waters potentials 
and other means, poses a fundamental 
problem toward which international 
and national bodies are directing con- 
stant attention and efforts. 


PROBLEMS OF HOUSING Another conse- 
quence of swift population increase, 
combined with the effects of war and 
economic stress, has been a deteriora- 
tion of the housing situation in many 
areas, particularly in less-developed 
areas where economic resources and 
technical means to cope with it are 
lacking. Congestion and slum condi- 
tions are especially noticeable in 
cities that have grown phenomenally 
during the last decade or so as a result 
chiefly of migration from the country- 
side. (Serious housing problems exist 
also in all the more-developed areas; 
the majority of European cities, for 
example, are still faced with shortages 
that were associated with the rapid 
urbanization of the 19th Century, and 
were aggravated by two wars.) 


Such cities in many less-developed 
countries now contain large floating 
populations of unskilled workers of 
peasant origin, beset by many prob- 
lems and needs. This situation, to- 
gether with under-employment found 
very extensively among the rural peas- 
antry, constitutes a tremendous waste 
of potentially productive manpower. 


The processes of change from rural 
subsistence economies to more com- 
plex market and monetary economies, 
with their greater mobility and urban- 
ization, are giving rise to peculiarly 
urgent social problems among the 
transitional groups. Such support as 
was provided traditionally by mutual 
aid within the extended family and 
the local community becomes less and 


less available to the unfortunate—the 
sick, the unemployed, the handi- 
capped, the aged, the homeless. 
Larger units of society, particularly 
the state, are increasingly taking over 
responsibility, but there is often a lag 
in the development of the appropriate 
services, 

Finally, it cannot be forgotten that 
with widening involvement in the 
benefits of modern civilization there 
is widening involvement in its failures. 
The standards of living in large parts 
of the world are, in fact, still depressed 
by the effects of World War II and its 
aftermath. Some of the consequences 
of war have been mitigated by the 
fact that the international community 
itself undertook responsibility for 
postwar relief and rehabilitation and 
for the continuing care of refugees 
and similar victims. 

The problems mentioned in_ this 
Introduction, together with many re- 
lated problems, are considered in 
more detail in the following chapters. 
[Highlights of these chapters are 
summarized below.| These chapters 
indicate that more than half the 
population of the world is still living 
at levels which deny them a reason- 
able freedom from preventable dis- 
ease; a diet adequate to physical well- 
being; a dwelling that meets basic 
human needs; the education neces- 
sary for improvement and develop- 
ment; and conditions of work that are 
technically efficient, economically re- 
warding and socially satisfactory. 

Every government is now wrestling 
with these problems according to its 
abilities. The transition to higher 
standards of living is a long and 
arduous process, which requires the 
support of the spiritual as well as the 
physical resources of a nation, Mutual 
aid among nations and cultures can 
facilitate the process. It is hoped that 
the facts presented in this report may 
assist the Member governments, the 
Economic and Social Council, and the 
Social Commission in the formulation 
of social policy and the planning and 
organization of effective international 
actions in the social field. 


SPECIFIC NEEDS AND TRENDS 


HE following is a summary of the 
findings of the report on the main 
subjects covered. 


WORLD POPULATION The present world 
population picture, says the report, is 
One of rapid expansion, Death rates 
over the past two decades have re- 
mained stationary or declined, while 
birth rates — with certain exceptions, 
particularly in Southern Europe — 
have remained stationary or have 
risen. Hence the world’s population 
has been growing at an accelerating 
pace. The report states that while it 
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is impossible to predict how long the 
acceleration will continue, the recent 
peak rate of increase has apparently 
been passed in the economically most- 
developed countries, Future growth 
will probably be, at most, no greater 
than the present rate. 

The economically less-developed 
countries, however — which, because 
of their vast populations, will largely 
determine the general world picture of 
population change—present more im- 
ponderable elements. Their death rates 
are being radically reduced—and can 
be reduced much more—by modern 


methods of mass disease control. Some 
of these methods can be applied with- 
out the general economic and social 
changes that where associated with the 
reduction of mortality in European 
countries in the past and, later, with 
the reduction of birth rates. 


If the urgent problem of supplying 
enough food for the raidly increasing 
numbers is solved, the report declares, 
it is possible that average death rates 
in the less-developed areas may before 
long approach the present levels in 
highly industrialized societies, while 
fertility continues for some time to 
exhibit the traditional patterns of a 
pre-industrial society, But with con- 
tinuing economic development, urban- 
ization, and associated changes, birth 
rates may in time fall from their 
present high levels to a point com- 
mensurate with the reduced death 
rates, as has occurred in most highly 
industrialized countries. This reduction 
of birth rates may _ perhaps be 
hastened if the trend is encouraged 
by governments and effective means 
of carrying out that policy are found. 
However, the existing gap between 
birth and death rates of many under- 
deveioped areas makes it almost cer- 
tain that rapid growth of world popu- 
lation will continue for some decades 
and must be taken into account in 
formulating social policy. 


TOWARD BETTER HEALTH Against dis- 
ease the general advance in recent 
years has been substantial and, in 
some of the less-developed areas, even 
dramatic, with death rates dropping 
as much as fifty per cent over a brief 
period, This progress has _ been 
achieved largely by the extension of 
modern methods of hygiene and mass- 
disease control to areas where such 
scourges as malaria and _gastro-in- 
testinal disease had previously affected 
a high proportion of the population. 

Examples of the remarkable results 
illustrate the far-reaching effect of such 
campaigns as DDT spraying against 
malaria, or mass penicillin injections 
against diseases such as syphilis and 
yaws. InCeylon, for instance, endemic 
malaria prevailed in two-thirds of the 
island and had for centuries been the 
major cause of death and illness. In 
1946 residual spraying with DDT was 
begun, with the result that, by 1949, 
the malaria mortality rate was reduced 
by 82.5 per cent. 

It is not alone the direct results of 
such a campaign which are important, 
the report points out. There are sec- 
ondary social consequences which are 
immeasurable. More children survive 
infancy to marry and multiply, labor 
becomes more alert and _ efficient, 
abandoned malarial acres are brought 
back into cultivation, and productivity 
increases. 

Some of the changes, however, pose 
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new problems. One of them is the 
rapid increase in population previously 
mentioned. This means that more food 
must be produced to maintain and 
improve dietary standards. Further- 
more, the population growth results 
is greatly increased numbers. of 
children of school-going age and 
added pressure is exerted on generally 
inadequate educational facilities. 

The most urgent need in most 
under-developed areas is to stamp out 
the mass diseases. As shown in the 
health patterns of highly developed 
societies, however, the more complex 
degenerative and stress diseases, such 
as cancer, arterio-sclerosis, mental ill- 
health, etc., become better diagnosed 
and more prevalent as the mass dis- 
eases which previously masked them 
are eliminated. 

The report points out that whereas 
the cost of stamping out the mass 
diseases is relatively very small—DDT 
spraying against malaria, for instance, 
can be carried out for between fifteen 
and fifty cents a head—the cost of 
maintaining a full-scale health ser- 
vice is very high. In the United 
Kingdom, for example, the all-in- 
clusive National Health Service costs 
a sum equivalent to an average of 
over eight pounds sterling per head 
of the population. 

The difficulty facing the under- 
developed countries is that, in the 
interest of their overall social and 
economic progress, they cannot afford 
not to embark on vigorous health pro- 
grams, but in terms of present na- 
tional income and available invest- 
ment capital, they cannot afford 
highly developed health services. The 
health services of the industrialized 
countries were built up over a long 
period, their development backed by 
progress in scientific research and 
integrated with the general pattern of 
increasing productivity and economic 
and social development. The under- 
developed countries must attempt to 
telescope into a few years the work of 
a century if they are to interrupt the 
vicious circle of disease-under produc- 
tion-poverty-poor health services-more 
disease. 


Much can be done to help by 
means of technical and financial as- 
sistance, but the report warns that a 
country can absorb assistance only to 
the extent of its capacity to “match” 
international contributions and to face 


“heavy continuing and _ expanding 
commitments.” 
INADEQUATE FOOD SUPPLIES In both 


quantity and quality food supplies are 
inadequate to satisfy the needs of the 
world’s population. This was true even 
before the war, but since, partly as a 
result of the dislocations caused by 
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‘AN ADMIRABLE FIRST ATTEMPT’ 


“The delegation of Lebanon is happy 
to see its dream of 1948 now brought to 
initial fulfillment,” says Dr. Charles 
Malik, Minister for Lebanon and Chair- 
man of the Commission on Human 
Rights, in a comment on the World So- 
cial Survey. “It was in conversations with 
my friend, M. Henri Laugier, former 
Assistant Secretary-General for Social 
Affairs, that this dream was first con- 
ceived, Surely the fact that economic 
matters lent themselves in general more 
readily to reporting. and systematizing, 
should not prevent the United Nations 
from attempting as thorough surveys in 
the social field as possible This is the first 
fruit of this truism. 

“As a first attempt in this difficult and 
virgin field, the present report is admir- 
able. There is a praiseworthy balance be- 
tween the functional and regional ap- 
proaches: the specialized agencies supply- 
ing the former, the regional studies the 
latter. Perhaps the one point that stands 
out most in this report is the pregnant 
fact of constant increase in population in 
the under-developed world. 

“No issue, I believe, will bear more 
critically upon the fortunes of war and 
peace than this issue. 

“The structure of this report will not 


be complete until it compasses also con- 
ditions in the more developed countries. 
Only then will we have an adequate, total 
world picture. 

“I may say in passing that the judg- 
ment concerning the ‘lack of professional 
middle class’ in the Middle East does not 
apply to Lebanon. 

“An excellent summary of the con- 
clusions of this study is the statement that 
‘more than half the population of the 
world is still living at levels which deny 
them a reasonable freedom from prevent- 
able disease; a diet adequate to physical 
well-being; a dwelling that meets basic 
human needs; the education necessary 
for improvement and development; and 
conditions of work that are technically 
efficient, economically rewarding, and so- 
cially satisfactory.’ Merely to bring to 
light these momentous facts is a great 
service by the United Nations to the 
under-developed countries. 

“The under-developed world is forcing 
itself upon the aitention, conscience, and 
obligations of the more developed peo- 
ples. If the developed world has obliga- 
tions toward the less developed, the latter 
also must seek peacefully its proper role: 
to fit constructively and responsibly in an 
order of peace and postive co-operation.” 





the war itself, the position has de- 
teriorated in most of the under- 
developed areas and the gap between 
the best-fed and the worst-fed popula- 
tions has widened (a decline of 10 
per cent in food available for con- 
sumption Over most of the Far East 
as against a steady improvement in 
North America and Oceania). 

An examination of the nutritional 
quality of the average diet, using 
protein content as a rough indicator, 
shows that it has been seriously defi- 
cient both before and after the war, 
and that it is generally most deficient 
where the quantity, measured in 
calories, is also least adequate. These 
unbalanced diets, lacking in protective 
foods, give rise to a number of defi- 
ciency diseases such as pellagra and 
rickets. 

At present, the report observes, 
food production is hardly keeping 
pace with population increase, where- 
as to achieve even a moderate im- 
provement in diet, it would obviously 
have to increase at a rate appreciably 
higher. 

Two ways of increasing food pro- 
duction are discussed—expanding the 
area under crops and increasing the 
yield per hectare. It is also pointed 
out that, if the protein content of the 
average diet is to be increased, a sub- 
stantial increase in livestock produc- 
tion must be achieved, particularly in 
the under-developed areas. The report 


states of live-stock production that its 
expense and the large amount of land 
it requires are the greatest obstacles 
to its expansion. The suggestion is 
made that a more rapid and substan- 
tial increase in the supply of fish as a 
source of animal protein could be 
achieved at relatively little cost and 
without diminishing existing agricul- 
tural resources, 

Although “an impressive intensi- 
fication of large-scale development 
programs and research” has taken 
place recently, the report considers 
that the entire scope must be enlarged 
for adequate results. Despite the im- 
mensity of the problem, it concludes, 
food production can be adequately 
expanded “‘if all potentially productive 
resources — land, farm machinery, 
fertilizers, modern technical know- 
ledge—can be fully mobilized.” But 
it is pointed out that the advantage in 
mobilizing all these resources lies with 
nations having a large territory under 
an intergrated economy — conditions 
which usually do not apply to under- 
developed areas, nor to many other 
countries. 





BACKLOG IN HOUSING The report states 
that there is no country without a 
housing problem. Rough estimates 
suggest that the housing deficit in 
the industrially advanced countries 
amounts to more than 30 million 
family dwelling units, and that as 
many as 150 million families in the 
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under-developed areas require more 
adequate homes. 

In Europe, the problem has _ its 
roots in the industrial revolution of 
the nineteenth century and the failure 
to meet the demand for urban housing 
created by the rapid drift to the 
cities, The two world wars aggravated 
the condtion. In the U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Europe, where war destruc- 
tion was very heavy, current indus- 
trialization is bringing with it a heavy 
population movement to the cities. 
Little quantitative information _ is 
available for the under-developed 
areas, but, in general, conditions there 
are the worst of all and are also ag- 
gravated by a population movement 
toward the urban centres. 

An idea of the magnitude of the 
task is given by the fact that, for a 
group of 17 European countries, the 
housing needs of which have been 
asseessed, it has been estimated that 
even if the prewar rate of construc- 
tion were doubled (from about 800 
thousand to 1.6 million units per 
year), it would take an average of 
twenty-two years to meet their needs, 
varying from six years in Sweden to 
150 years in Greece. 

Much of the difficulty in providing 
sufficient housing arises from back- 
ward technology and organization in 
the building industry. Building costs 
have so risen, even relative to other 
rising costs, that the average working- 
class family cannot afford to pay the 
rental needed to meet the cost of 
building the average working-class 
home. 

There has been a general tendency 
for public authorities and _ other 
specialized financing agencies to take 
over the construction of houses, par- 
ticularly working-class homes, and 
governments have been devoting in- 
creased attention to the situation, but 
in the under-developed areas their re- 
sources are too limited to permit ex- 
tensive programs. A number of 
countries, however, are working on 
schemes of aided self-help. 


EDUCATION In the highly developed 
countries of western Europe, North 
America and Oceania, it can be said 
that practically all children receive a 
complete primary education and that 
relatively high percentages continue 
with secondary and higher education. 

The less developed countries, which 
normally lack adequate school facili- 
ties, transport and administrative and 
fiscal systems, and where there usually 
exist many spoken languages and a 
vast and expanding child population, 
have found it impossible, with a few 
exceptions, to provide universal 
schooling. 

Because birth rates are generally 
lower, and life expectancy longer, in 
industrially advanced societies than in 
under-developed areas, the proportion 
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of school-age children in the latter is 
up to twice as high as in the former. 
The difficulty of expanding schools to 
cover all of them is correspondingly 
great. This fact, taken together with 
other condtions such as the generally 
low levels of national incomes, means 
that less developed countries may 
spend a higher proportion of their 
national income on education yet fail 
to reach the standards of schooling 
attained in more developed countries. 

The report also notes that a feature 
of higher education in less developed 
areas is the tendency to turn out many 
graduates in the prestige professions, 
such as law, but few graduates in 
technical subjects. It states that this 
association of higher education with 
a social or intellectual elite “appears 
to obstruct the best use of higher 
education for raising national stan- 
dards of living.” 

The distribution of schooling with- 
in countries is considered and the con- 
clusion reached that, although most 
countries have accepted the principle 
that primary schooling should be 
available to all children on equal 
terms, this has rarely, if ever, been 
attained. There is probably no 
country in which rural children are 
not at some disadvantage in relation 
to urban dwellers, and the disadvan- 
tage is more marked in less developed 
areas where communications are poor 


and the peasantry impoverished. 
Other factors such as sex, race, reli- 
gion, occupation and income of 


parents also frequently determine the 
extent and quality of schooling a child 
receives, 








Pending the expansion of schooling, 
many under-developed countries are 
giving a great deal of attention to 
“fundamental” education and similar 
methods of introducing the necessary 
knowledge and skills needed for rais- 
ing living standards. 

In a section devoted to considera- 
tion of mass media of communication 
and their relation to education, the 
report notes that radios and films and 
film-strips offer short cuts for the 
dissemination of information among 
the illiterate and draws attention to 
the special efforts which are being 
made in many countries of Africa, 
Asia and the Middle East to adapt 
their use to the special needs of the 
population. 


WORK AND EMPOYMENT The report 
considers that the general conditions 
of work and employment are better 
today than they were, say, 60 years 
ago, the goals set then having been 
long achieved in many countries; and 
in others, where labor conditions lag 
behind, the poor conditions are no 
longer accepted with equanimity 
either by the public or by responsible 
authorities. Attention is drawn to the 
efforts of workers’ organizations, 
social reformers, legislators and 
employers to promote such common 
and acceptable standards as the eight- 
hour day and the 40 to 48-hour 
week which are today recognized in 
the great majority of countries. 

The report also observes a tendency 
to provide more job security in em- 
ployer-employee contracts and even, 





ats a 


THE HOUSING SHORTAGE is universal, but the situation in under-developed areas is probably 
the worst of all. Everywhere the construction of new housing, particularly workers’ homes, is 


increasingly being taken over by public authorities. 


In the under-developed areas, where 


financial resources and technical skills are limited, emphasis is placed on the use of readily 
available, local materials. The picture shows the Naguru African Housing Eastate at Kampala, 


Uganda, under construction. Walls are made of pressurized murram blocks, stabilized with cement. 
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in some instances, under manpower 
legislation. 

A very important movement which 
is taking place in the more highly 
developed economies is a levelling up 
between the wages of the unskilled 
worker and the skilled worker. In 
Rangoon, Burma, for instance, an un- 
skilled worker on building construc- 
tion gets only 25 per cent of the wage 
of a carpenter, whereas in London or 
New York he gets 85 per cent and in 
Stockholm 90 per cent. 


Improvements have been most 
marked, however, in the field of 
industrial labor, and __ particularly 


among workers in large-scale indus- 
tries where conditions can be relative- 
ly easily controlled, and where 
workers can organize most effectively. 
But, in all but a few of the most 
highly industrialized countries, agri- 
culture is still the greatest employer 
of mankind and, in the less developed 
areas, where upwards of 60 per cent 
of the population is employed on the 
land, the majority is engaged in 
small-scale subsistence farming. 
Agriculture is subject to a number 
of natural hazards and extreme fluctu- 
ations in prices of products. In many 
countries, the area of cultivated land 
is low in relation to population and 
the average size of farms too small 


for economic operation. Primitive 
methods have hastened the depletion 
of soil fertility and accelerated soil 
erosion. Largely owing to the pre- 
valence of small units, dispropor- 
tionate use of labor in relation to 
both land and capital, low levels of 
management and a whole array of 
institutional factors hindering rational 
Operation, agricultural incomes are 
generally lower than those of industry. 
Social security measures, labor legisla- 
tion and various measures for the 
general welfare have had less effect 
on the isolated and impoverished 
rural groups which form the bulk of 
the population in under-developed 


areas, 
In the less developed countries, 
some recent improvements in the 


fields of large-scale industrial labor 
and plantation labor have taken place. 


Yet, for the majority composed of 


illiterate peasants engaged in small- 
scale farming with primitive tech- 
niques, general poverty does not ap- 
pear to have been substantially re- 
duced in recent years, Declines in per 
capita agricultural production have 


quite possibly aggravated their situa- 
tion. 

But there are increasing efforts to 
deal with this problem, both national 
and international. This is shown by 





EXPANDING SCHOOLS to cover even their most basic needs is difficult for rural and under- 
developed countries. They have a proportionately higher number of school-age children, a greater 
lack of facilities and a lower national income than the more industrially-developed countries. 
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the emphasis recently placed upon the 
importance of land reform and on 
other agrarian measures. 


THE HANDICAPPED The 
those who, because of mental or 
physical handicap or some _ other 
special circumstance, such as orphan- 
age, are especially dependent on the 
society of which they are a part for 
whatever standards of living they 
enjoy is given close consideration. For 
these particularly, as for all transi- 
tional groups, the processes of change 
trom rural subsistence economies to 
more complex market and monetary 
economies pose peculiarly urgent 
social problems today. 


situation of 


Among rural peoples of economi- 
cally under-developed areas, the ex- 
tended family or community of kins- 
men spreads the responsibility for 
meeting the risks and uncertainties of 
individual life as widely as possible. 
The handicapped or _ unfortunate 
member of the family group is the 
responsibility of his kinsmen, But as 
the community becomes disrupted by 
changing economic and social pat- 
terns, there appear more and more 
handicapped or destitute individuals 
for whom no one feels any direct 
responsibility. In many countries, 
religious or other charitable organiza- 
tions take on some of the responsi- 
bility and, in the most developed 
industrial societies, responsibility has 
been increasingly assumed by the 
whole nation, acting through the 
government. But there is often a lag 
in the development of appropriate 
services in those societies which are 
undergoing transition. 

The report notes that the sense of 
responsibility to alleviate distress has, 
during recent decades, extended 
beyond the national community into 
the international or world community, 
as demonstrated by the activity of 
both governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations in taking re- 
sponsibility for postwar relief and re- 
habilitation and for the continuing 
care of refugees and similar victims. 


LEVELS OF INCOME ‘There are wide 
differences in per capita income 
between the most advanced and least 
developed areas of the world and the 
report finds that recent trends suggest 
that the gap is being maintained, or 
widened, rather than closed. At the 
two extremes, North America, with 
less than one tenth of the world’s 
population, produced almost 45 per 
cent of the world’s income; Asia, with 
over half the world’s population, pro- 
duced only 11 per cent. Furthermore, 
by 1949 or 1950, most of the coun- 
tries of Europe and the Americas had 
higher per capita incomes than in the 
prewar period, whereas by 1949 most 
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of the Far Eastern countries had not 
recovered prewar levels. 

The distribution of income within 
countries shows a different pattern. 
Although it is of course unequal in 
all parts of the world, a_ levelling 
process seems to be taking place in 
the more developed countries. In the 
United States, for example, the 
richest 10 per cent received, in 1935 
36, before taxes, about 37 per cent 
of the total income, whereas, in 1949, 
it received only 30 per cent—and 
taxes were higher in 1949, Generally 
the distribution is most unequal where 
there are rigid internal ethnic or class 
barriers. It is usually more unequal in 
less developed than in more developed 
countries, not only as between the 
richest sector and the poorest, but, 
as has been pointed out. between the 
skilled worker and the unskilled 
worker, the urban dweller and the 
country peasant, etc. 

The report points out that the level- 
ling process taking place in some of 
the more developed countries has been 
achieved not so much by reductions 
in the incomes of the rich as by in- 
creases in the incomes of the poor, 
made possible by overall increases in 
national income. 

Examining the relation of income 
Statistics to various social statistics, the 
report says that, while there is an 
undoubted correlation in regard to 
many social factors, the degree and 
nature of the relationship varies 
greatly. Some relatively low income 
countries, such as Japan, Austria, 
Israel, Ceylon and the Philippines, 
show an advancement in _ certain 
social respects normally associated 
with countries with much higher per 
capita incomes. 


REGIONAL SITUATIONS The three con- 
cluding chapters are devoted to a 
detailed examination of the general 
social conditions in three major 
regions: Latin America, the Middle 
East, and South and South-East Asia. 


All three are regions which can be 
generally classified as under-developed 
areas, but each differs from the others 
in the specific nature of its problems. 


The countries of Latin America are 
for the most part in a_ transitional 
stage of development. A common 
heritage gives them the basis for a 
common understanding. and has made 
them a part of the European cultural 
sphere from colonial days to the 
present. The large cities in the area 
are similar to European or North 
American cities and have similar 
social problems. There is a marked 
contrast. however, between the cities 
and the rural areas, where most of 
the people live and where conditions 
more typical of under-developed areas 
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persist. The report states that in most 
Latin American countries, the sector 
of the economy associated with the 
production of a few raw materials and 
“dessert” crops for foreign consump- 
tion has increased in productivity and 
permitted improvement in income and 
social services, while the greater part 
of the rural economy, based on small- 
scale subsistence farming, has lagged 
behind. 


In general, the economy is vulner- 
able to fluctuations in the interna- 
tional market, the report concludes, 
and only by a unified program of 
economic and social improvement, 
which must include the small-scale 


farmers, can the general level of in- 
come and consumption be raised. 


THE MIDDLE EAST The economy of the 
Middle East as a whole, despite con- 
siderable variations from country to 
country, is predominantly agricultural, 
about 65 per cent of the population 
being settled in the cultivated ten per 
cent of the total area, with the rest 
of the land desert or grazing steppe. 
The latter is inhabited by about fifteen 
per cent of the population which is 
nomadic, maintaining a tribal form of 
society and sustaining itself on animal 
breeding. Roughly twenty per cent of 
the population live in the towns, in 
the more advanced of which a modern 
industrial economy is in process of 
development. 

The bulk of the people of all groups 
—nomads, settled agriculturalists, and 
urban dwellers—live in great poverty, 
and conditions of health and educa- 
tion typical of poor under-developed 
economies are to be found, Produc- 
itvity is generally low. 


In its conclusions, the report con- 
siders that the two basic problems of 
the Middle East are the great in- 
equalities in the distribution of wealth 
and the extremely low living standards 
of the majority. It remarks that there 
is growing restlessness among the 
people and increasing recognition by 
all classes of the need for improving 
their lot. However, the available 
technical skills and facilities are in- 
sufficient to implement the reforms 
which leaders of government have 
initiated or are planning. “Hence the 
crucial importance of national and 
international programs of technical 
assistance.” 


SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA The area 
considered extends some 3,500 miles 
from west to east and a little less from 
north to south. Its people, who con- 
stitute one fourth of the human race, 
are of four major racial stocks, speak 
several hundred languages and dia- 
lects, and maintain almost every 
form of political organization. 


General standards of living are 
extremely low. The society as a whole 
is primarily agrarian, the rural com- 
munities falling into three main types, 
each with its own characteristic so- 
cial outlook: the rice-growing com- 
munity; the costal or river bank com- 
munity, largely dependent on fishing; 
and the upland farming community 
engaged in dry land cultivation, ani- 
mal herding or the exploitation of 
wasteland and forest resources, The 
extensive exploitation of forest and 
mineral resources, where it does occur, 
is usually under alien management and 
employs aboriginal or migrant wage- 
labor. 

There is a basic contrast between 
the village economy and the town 
economy, the former existing essen- 
tially for the satisfaction of its own 
needs, while the latter is the exchange 
centre catering to a large commer- 
cial market. Peasant villagers are 
numerically by far the largest popula- 
tion group but the most influential 
are those who have fully entered into 
a modern economy. Social stratifica- 
tion is common to the region, and the 
report considers the effect of this, as 
well as the effect of colonial rule and 
other special features, on develop- 
ment. 

The report notes a shift in authority, 
the traditional authority of the elders 
being increasingly opposed by the 
judgment of younger men, and stresses 
the influence exercised by teachers and 
others trained in modern schools. It 
consider; it would be unwise to as- 
sume that the pattern of development 
“will necessarily—or even desirably— 
be the one followed by the West.” 

Emphasizing the difficulties created 
by the lack of indigenous professional 
and technical personnel, and of in- 
vestment capital, the report suggests 
that international programs may have 
critical importance and that interna- 
tional co-operation may be an im- 
portant means of solving problems 
which “appear insoluble when viewed 
within the frame of national re- 
sources.” 
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ISSUES BEFORE FOURTEENTH SESSION 






OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


"T'HE Economic and Social Council, 

convening on May 20 at Headquar- 
ters for its fourteenth session, will face 
a 46-item agenda. Because this agenda 
covers most United Nations work in 
the social and economic fields, and be- 
cause there was time for only a single 
session last year, the session which be- 
gins next week promises to be the long- 
est and the busiest in Council history. 
It is expected to last eleven weeks. 

As always, the work of the Council 
falls roughly into two categories. It 
must continue to exercise its leadership 
in the many fields of economic and 
social progress. And it must review the 
annual reports of its technical and re- 
gional commissions, the reports of the 
specialized agencies, and the United 
Nations technical assistance program. 

The Council consists of 18 coun- 
tries: Argentina, Belgium, Canada, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
France, Iran, Mexico, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Poland, Sweden, U-S.S.R.., 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Uruguay. Brief annotations of the 
agenda items follow: 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Each year the Council elects a Presi- 
dent, a First Vice-President and a Sec- 
ond Vice-President at the start of its 
first meeting. Officers for 1951 were: 
President, Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile): 
First Vice-President, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar (India); Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia). In 
the absence of Sir Ramaswami Mu- 
daliar at the thirteenth session, Jiri 
Nosek was declared First Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Gaston Eyskens of Belgium 
was elected Second Vice-President. 


WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Many of the Council’s most impor- 
tant discussions will center upon this 
item. At its twelfth and thirteenth 
sessions last year the Council 
noted factors which were contributing 
to economic instability, including in- 
flationary pressures, as well as the need 
for an increased supply of capital 
goods to implement the development 
program of under-developed countries. 

As it takes up this question once 
more, the Council will have before it 
a report on the World Economic Situa- 
tion by the Secretary-General analyz- 
ing major national economic changes. 
as well as changes which have oc- 
curred in international trade and pay- 
ments during 1950 and 1951. This re- 
port is supplemented’ by three 
other Secretariat studies: ‘Recent 
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Changes in World Production”; “Sum- 
mary of Recent Economic Changes in 
Africa”; “Summary of Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes in the Middle East.” 
The Council also will have “Review 
of International Commodity Problems 
in 1951,” prepared by Iccica. 

Also under this item the Council 
will take up the reports of the three 
regional economic Commissions and 
of the International Monetary Fund. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


In discussing the report of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, the 
Council will have, besides the report 
itself, the “Economic Survey of 
Europe, 1951,” This fifth annual sur- 
vey covers demand and supply in 
European industry and agriculture, in- 
ternational trade and payments, the 
struggle to contain inflation, econcmic 
developments in the Soviet Union, and 
the European coal problem. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 


The report of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East cov- 
ering the period March 8, 1951 to 
February 8, 1952, surveys the work 
of the Commission and its relations 
with the specialized agencies, and par- 
ticularly, the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration. It reports recommenda- 
tions of its committees on Industry 
and Trade and Inland Transvort, and 
outlines regional studies on flood con- 
trol, land reform, and a work program 
for 


Economic Commission for 
Latin America 


The fourth annual report of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
emphasizes studies being made on eco- 
nomic development, including prob- 
lems of taxation and foreign invest- 
ment and development of particular 
industries such as iron and steel and 
chemicals. The revort deals also with 
the meeting of ECLA’s Committee of 
the Whole held in February 1952. 


International Monetary Fund 


The activities of the International 
Monetary Fund for the fiscal year end- 
ing April 30, 1951, are reviewed in 
its report. which has been brought up 
to date by a supplement. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The Council, at its eleventh session, 
decided to place on its agenda once a 


year the problem of achieving and 
maintaining full employment along 
with progressively improving levels of 
production, trade and consumption, 
and maintenance of or progress to- 
ward equilibrium in balances of pay- 
ment. 


Replies to Questionnaire 


The Council also recommended that 
Governments furnish the Secretary- 
General, upon request, full information 
concerning economic trends; the full 
employment standard; domestic eco- 
nomic objectives and—where appro- 
priate—goals or forecasts; and domes- 
tic policies and programs. 





Report of Experts 


At the Council’s request the Secre 
tary-General appointed a group of five 
experts to formulate practical ways of 
reducing the imvact of recessions, in- 
cluding measures to make under-de- 
veloped countries less vulnerable to 
fluctuations in international markets. 
Their report, entitled “Measures for 
International Economic Stability.” will 
be available to the present session, 
which will also have before it a Cuban 
draft resolution on world economic 
stability and international arrange- 
ments for trade in primary commodi- 
ties; a communication from the Food 
and Agriculture Organization on com- 
modity control agreements: and “Re- 
view of International Commodity 
Problems in 1951.” 


Economic Development 


The Council’s thirteenth session ex 
pressed sympathy with the recom 
mendation of an expert report on 
“measures for the economic develop 
ment of under-developed countries” 
that the possibility of establishing an 
international finance corportion be ex- 
plored. This corporation would pro- 
mote the financing of productive 
private enterprise through loans 
made without government guarantee, 
through equity investments, or by other 
methods. The Council asked the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to report on this pro- 
posal. 

The Bank reported last April that 
such a corporation would “fill an im- 
portant gap in the existing machinery 
for financing economic development.” 
It envisaged that the corporation would 
be an affiliate of the Bank and would 
make the fullest possible use of the 
staff of the Bank. However, the affili- 
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ation would not be financial, capital 
of the corporation being provided by 
its member governments. Membership 
in the corporation would be open to 
all members of the Bank. 


Methods of Financing 


Another key problem of economic 
development is the financing of non- 
self-liquidating projects. On this sub- 
ject the Council at its thirteenth ses- 
sion neither accepted nor rejected the 
principle of an international grant 
fund or development authority. It 
asked the Secretary-General, in consul- 
tation with the Bank and other appro- 
priate specialized agencies, to formu- 
late practicable methods for dealing 
with the problem of grant assistance. 

At its last session, the General As- 
sembly requested the Council to con- 
tinue to submit to its seventh session 
a detailed plan for establishing as soon 
as circumstances permit a_ special 
fund for grants-in-aid and low interest 
long-term loans to under-developed 
countries for the purpose of helping 
them, at their request, to accelerate 
their economic development and to 
finance non-self-liquidating projects 
basic to their economic development. 

Replies from governments contain- 
ing suggestions in response to the As- 
sembly’s resolution will be distributed 
as received. 


Bank’s annual report 

The Council will have before it the 
annual report of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
together with a supplement. 


Other aspects of development 


The Assembly’s sixth session also re- 
quested the Council to promote studies 
of a program for rapid industrializa- 
tion of the under-developed countries, 
and the role that industrially advanced 
and under-developed countries must 
play in it. The Council was further 
asked to submit concrete proposals to 
the Assembly for measures which 
might aid the under-developed and the 
developed countries in connection with 
the program. 


Integrated development and 
commercial agreements 


Members of the United Nations 
were urged by the Assembly’s sixth 
session to continue efforts to carry out 
earlier recommendations of the Coun- 
cil. These included special measures 
for adequate production and equitable 
international distrivution of capital 
goods, essential consumers’ goods and 
raw materials during the period of gen- 
eral shortage. It also asked Member 
states to take measures, during the 
period of inflationary pressure, to regu- 
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late at equitable levels and relation- 
ships the prices of essential goods mov- 
ing in international trade. Thirdly, it 
recommended that the equitable regu- 
lation of distribution and prices be 
maintained as long as strong inflation- 
ary pressures persist. Finally, it recom- 
mended steps to prevent inflationary 
pressures, thus preventing speculative 
profits and maintaining the purchas- 
ing power of the poorer sections of the 
population. 

The Assembly requested that Mem- 
bers of the United Nations consider 
facilitating, through commercial agree- 
ments, the movement of machinery, 
equipment and industrial raw mate- 
rials needed by the under-developed 
countries. It also recommended that 
consideration be given to the develop- 
ment, through commercial agreements, 
of natural resources which can be used 
for domestic needs of the under-de- 
veloped countries and also for needs 
of international trade—provided that 
such commercial agreements shall not 
contain economic or political condi- 
tions violating the sovereign rights of 
under-developed countries, including 
the right to determine their own plans 
for economic development. 

On this, the Council will have be- 
fore it reports by governments on ac- 
tion taken, as well as the “Review of 
International Commodity Problems, 
1951.” 


World productivity 


The Assembly’s sixth session asked 
the Council to study ways in which the 
productivity of peoples everywhere 
can be increased by the application of 
existing scientific and technological 
knowledge, and to recommend, as soon 
as practicable, methods by which the 
results of these studies can be made 
available at their request to the under- 
developed countries. The Council will 
have before it a working paper pre- 
pared by the Secretary-General. 


Development of arid lands 


The Council was asked by the As- 
sembly to consider measures bearing 
upon the development of arid zones, 
such as devoting technical and finan- 
cial means to the study of their scien- 
tific and practical problems; the pro- 
motion and co-ordination of activities 
to that end by the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies furnishing ap- 
propriate technical assistance to the 
governments concerned. To assist the 
Council, the Secretary-General will 
submit a working paper. 


Water control and utilization 


The Secretary-General was asked by 
the Council to prepare a report on the 
work being done by the specialized 
agencies and other international or- 


ganizations engaged in the field of 
water utilization. 


Shortage of Insecticides 


The shortage of insecticides for pub- 
lic health purposes was taken up by 
the Council at its thirteenth session. 
At the Council’s request the Secretary- 
General set up a working party of 
technical representatives of the gov- 
ernments of major producing and con- 
suming countries, to examine the world 
position on DDT and BHC. 


The report of this working party 
states that the supply position has im- 
proved considerably since mid-1951 
and a significant shortage of these in- 
secticides does not now exist. 


NEWSPRINT AND PRINTING PAPER 


After considering the production 
and distribution of newsprint and 
printing paper at its thirteenth ses- 
sion, the Council appealed to the main 
producing and consuming Member 
states to take immediate measures to 
alleviate existing shortages. Member 
governments were ask to do all in 
their power to draw public attention 
to the appeal and to the reasons why 
voluntary co-operation was _ needed. 
Regional commissions were asked to 
encourage trade to provide producing 
industries with adequate raw materials. 
At the same time it requested various 
specialized agencies to take measures 
in their fields of work designed to 
alleviate the shortages. The Council 
also requested the Secretary-General 
to keep the problem under continuous 
review, and to report to the Council 
in 1952. The Council will have before 
it a report by FAO and the Secretary- 
General’s report. 


MIGRATION 


The Council, at its thirteenth ses- 
sion, invited the International Labor 
Organization to bring to the attention 
of the 1951 Migration Conference in 
Naples the report of the Secretary- 
General on methods of international 
financing of European emigration, as 
well as the record of the Council's 
discussion and ILO’s views on the re- 
port. The Council also requested ILo 
to report action taken or contemplated 
by it on the recommendations of the 
Naples Conference, 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Efforts of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies 


The Assembly at its last session 
asked the Council to examine the so- 
cial activities of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies, to en- 
sure that efforts and resources are 
concentratted upon social matters 
which would benefit by international 
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action, especially in under-developed 
countries, both self-governing and non- 
self-governing. Taking into account the 
Secretariat report on the world social 
situation (see below) and the recom- 
mendations of the countries concern- 
ed, it asked the Council to draw up 
a program of practical action. 


Social Commission’s Report 


The eighth session of the Com- 
mission Opened on May 12 and was 
to end May 30. The report will be 
available after the close of the ses- 
sion, 


Report of UNICEF Executive 
Board 

The 26-nation Executive Board of 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund at its April 
session approved more than $8,600,- 
000 for 53 child-aid programs in 34 
countries and territories and for emer- 
gency help to Palestine refugee moth- 
ers and children. Its report to the 
Council summarizes the work of that 
session and reviews current trends in 
UNICEF operations and financial ar- 
rangements, 


World Social Situation 

The Council, at its eleventh session, 
requested the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a report on the world social 
situation “based on the information at 
the disposal of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies.” A report 
by the Secretariat along the lines laid 
down has been submitted to the eighth 
session of the Social Commission and 
will be before the Council. 

The report deals with major fac- 
tors “that appear to have universal 
agreement as basic ingredients of a 
decent life,” such as health, food and 
nutrition, housing, education and com- 
munication, conditions of work and 
employment, general levels of income 
and welfare, and special problems af- 
fecting living standards, It also carries 
a background chapter on population 
and regional studies of social condi- 
itons in Latin America, the Middle 
East, and South and South-East Asia. 


Housing and Town and 
Country Planning 
At its sixth session, the Assembly 
requested the Council to give urgent 
attention to practical measures to as- 
sist governments to increase housing 
facilities for the lowest income groups. 
The Council will have, on this sub- 
item, a report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


The eighth session of the Commis- 
sion opened on April 14 and is ex- 
pected to end June 6. The main item 
on its agenda is the drafting of two 
International Covenants on Human 
Rights with measures of implementa- 
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tion, the One covering political and 
civil rights, the other economic, so- 
cial and cultural rights. The Commis- 
sion will report immediately after its 
current session. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press 


The fifth session of this Sub-Com- 
mission was the last one, following 
a decision of the Council’s thirteenth 
session to discontinue it. The Sub- 
Commission’s report submits to the 
Council a draft International Code of 
Ethics for journalists and other infor- 
mation personnel, and recommends 
that future United Nations work in 
freedom of information be dealt with 
by a special body of experts with a 
permanent mandate. 


Report by the Secretary-General 

At the Council's request, the Secre- 
tary-General has submitted a report 
which summarizes the results of his 
inquries among Member governments 
concerning the future work of the 
United Nations in freedom of informa- 
tion. The report describes three pos- 
sible types of machinery for action on 
freedom of information matters. It 
also lists various suggestions for items 
which should be placed on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda. 


Prevention of discrimination and 
protection of minorities 

The Council, at its thirteenth ses- 
sion, decided to discontinue the Sub- 
Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the Protection of Mi- 
norities after a final session. However, 
it requested the Secretary-General to 
consult Member states on _ possible 
lines of continued work. The United 
Nations Cultural Educational and 
Scientific Organization was also to be 
consulted and the suggestions of the 
Sub-Commission at its final session 
to be taken into account. 

At its sixth session the Assembly in- 
vited the Council to reconsider this 
decision with a view to continuing the 
Sub-Commission until the end of 1954. 


TRADE UNION RIGHTS 


At its tenth session, the Council 
asked the Secretary-General to bring 
to its attention allegations of infringe- 
ments of trade-union rights received 
from governments, trade-union or em- 
ployers’ organizations. The Council al- 
so invited ILO to refer to the Council 
any allegations of infringements of 
trade-union rights against a Member 
of the United Nations not a member 
of ILO. 

At its thirteenth session the Coun- 
cil had before it several allegations 
which it forwarded to ILo’s Governing 
Body for action by the Fact Finding 
and Conciliation Commission. 





In cases of allegations against Mem- 
bers of the United Nations not mem- 
bers of ILo, the Council had laid 
down that the Secretary-General, be- 
fore acting, should seek the consent 
of the government concerned, If such 
consent were not forthcoming, the 
Council would consider the refusal in 
order to take appropriate alternative 
action designed to safeguard freedom 
of association. 

The Council will have before it 
communications relating to such alle- 
gations as well as the annual report 
of 1L0, which deals with allegations 
already referred to it. 


Slavery: report by the 
Secretary-General 

The Council asked the Secretary- 
General to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation, including information from 
governments, to supplement the ma- 
terial presented by the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Slavery. He was also re- 
quested to examine this Committee’s 
recommendations in the light of that 
information, as well as of the docu- 
mentation already assembled by the 
Committee and of the Council’s de- 
bate at its thirteenth session. 

Finally, the Secretary-General was 
asked to report to the Council what 
action the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies could take to achieve the 
elimination of slavery, the slave trade 
and forms of servitude resembling 
slavery in their effects. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


General Assembly Resolution 

The Economic and Social Council 
decided at its thirteenth session that 
the Commission on the Status of Wo- 
men should convene once every two 
years, unless special circumstances 
lead the Secretary-General to make 
other proposals and such proposals 
are approved by the Council. At its 
sixth session, the General Assembly de- 
cided to request the Council to re-ex- 
amine its decision with a view to con- 
tinuing to convene the Commission for 
one session every year. 


Commission's Report 


The report of the sixth session of 
the Commission submits a draft con- 
vention on political rights of women 
and a resolution inviting the Trustee- 
ship Council and Member States of 
the United Nations which assume re- 
sponsibility for the administration of 
non-self-governing territories to take 
immediate action with a view to abol- 
ishing in trust and non-self-governing 
territories all customs which violate 
the dignity and security of persons as 
proclaimed in the Charter and in the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. It also submits a_ resolution 
recommending that governments guar- 
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PROBLEMS OF REGULATING 
ARMS AND ARMED FORCES 


HEN the Disarmament Commission adopted a plan of work on March 
28, it decided that points A and B of the plan should be studied “con- 


currently” in the first stage of the Commission’s work. 
Committees I and II 


working committees 


Thus, it established two 
each consisting of all the mem- 


bers of the Commission, which it made responsible for studying and reporting 
on the matters covered by the two points. 


Between April 4 and May 9, each Committee held four meetings. The 


following article is a report on the discussion in Committee I. 


A similar report 


on the debate in Committee II, whose field of study is the disclosure and verifi- 
cation of all armaments, including atomic armaments, and of all armed forces, 
will be published in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 


It is the responsibility of Commit- 
tee I to study and report to the Com- 
mission on item B of the Commis- 
sion’s work program — “Regulation 
of all armaments and armed forces.” 
This item includes three points: (1) 
elimination of atomic weapons and 
control of atomic energy with a view 
to ensuring their elimination; (2) 
elimination of weapons of mass de- 
struction and control with a view to 
ensuring their elimination; and (3) 
limitation and balanced reduction of 
all other armaments and of all armed 
forces, and contro] of this limitation 
and reduction. 


When Committee I first met, on 
April 4, Jules Moch, of France, posed 
certain questions and offered some 
tentative suggestions, 

By the joining of atomic weapons, 
weapons of mass destruction, and con- 
ventional armaments in item B, the 
Committee’s work was given the gen- 
eral character which the Paris ses- 
sion desired, but entirely new prob- 
lems were raised, he said. General 
study would not, of course, exclude 
individual consideration of the three 
problems, for they were so different 
in nature that eventually they would 
have to be studied separately and 
methodically. But the individual 
studies would have to take place 
within the framework of the general 
problem. 

Furthermore, the Committee's study 
must remain independent of the time- 
table for giving effect to the disarma- 
ment program, which could not be 
established until later. 


SIMILARITIES Examining the resolution 
adopted by the Assembly and the pro- 
posals made by the U.S.S.R., Mr. 
Moch found three similarities, of 
which one was certain and the other 
two possible. 

First, all agreed that the atomic 
bomb should be prohibited. This pro- 
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hibition contained three ideas — pro- 
hibition of the use of the atomic wea- 
pon, prohibition of its manufacture, 
and destruction of existing stockpiles 
or use of the stockpiles, so far as 
technically possible, for peaceful pur- 
poses only. 

Secondly, it was agreed that pro- 
hibition could not be effective with- 
out strict international control. The 
position of the Soviet Union appeared 
to have been modified during the 
Paris session, for, under its first pro- 
posal, prohibition would have gone 
into effect immediately, while a sys- 
tem of control would have been estab- 
lished only subsequently. Later, how- 
ever, the U.S.S.R. had proposed that 
prohibition of the atomic weapon and 
establishment of control over that 
prohibition should come into effect 
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simultaneously. Clarification = was 
therefore necessary as to whether this 
represented only a return to the tra- 
ditional Soviet Union position of 
1948, 1949, and 1950, or a step to- 
ward conciliation. 

Mr. Moch found the third possible 
common point between the two views 
in the Soviet Union’s position that 
the control organ might carry out 
“continuous inspection.” This was an 
important aspect of any control sys- 
tem, but, in the field of atomic energy, 
it could not be the only element of 
control. The intention of the U.S.S.R. 
must be carefully studied, and the 
exact scope of the proviso that the 
continuous inspection must be car- 
ried out “without interference in the 
internal affairs of states” must also 
be ascertained. 


DIFFERENCES The essential difference 
between the two views, apart from 
those arising from the timetable of 
priorities, concerned the very nature 
of the control system with which the 
United Nations had been dealing for 
six years. The plan which had been 
approved by the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Assembly had been opposed 
by the Soviet Union whose approval, 
of course, was necessary. On the other 
hand, the majority had felt that the 
U.S.S.R. plan was inadequate to per- 
mit the elimination of atomic weapons. 
The majority did not hold its plan 
as perfect in all points, but believed 
it should continue to serve as the basis 
for a system of control unless a bet- 
ter or no less effective system were 
devised. If there were new proposals 
bearing on control, they should be 
considered without prejudice, and 
Committee I was the place for doing 
that. 

The difficulties of establishing ef- 
fective control increased with the 
amount of fissionable material pro- 
duced. As time passed, the risks of 
concealment, the danger of not being 
able to detect past production, increas- 
ed at a tremendous and terrible rate. 
Thus, as the Assembly's resolution pro- 
vided, it was urgent to take stock of 
the existing atomic weapons. 


DIFFICULTY OF DEFINITION Defining 
weapons of mass destruction was an- 
other practical difficulty. Any conven- 
tional weapon used on a mass scale 
might be called a weapon of mass de- 
struction. The 155 or 105 mm. shell. 
the rocket, bomb, or any power equal 
to that of a shell was not in itself 
such a weapon and therefore fell with- 
in the category to be restricted or re- 
duced, not prohibited. 

Mr. Moch regarded a weapon of 
mass destruction as one which brings 
about mass destruction, though only a 
single such weapon is used. However, 
such a definition lacked precision, be- 
cause “massive results” achieved by 
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a single device would have to be 
spelled out. It was insufficient because 
it excluded from prohibition weapons 
that it was desired to prohibit by vir- 
tue of their specific nature, for, after 
all, the goal was to make all war 
impossible. 

Two possible definitions would be 
weapons which could destroy many 
human lives at one blow, substantial- 
ly exceeding, in a ratio to be de- 
termined, the losses caused by con- 
ventional weapons used singly; or 
weapons which destroyed without the 
use of metal or explosive substances. 
Neither of these definitions, of course, 
was full or satisfactory. For instance, 
the primitive artillery pieces first used 
in 1346 might have been considered 
at that time as weapons of mass de- 
struction, whereas very small atomic 
missiles today might perhaps be placed 
outside the scope of that first defini- 
tion, 

As for the second, it would include 
strategic and tactical weapons, bac- 
terial weapons, gases of all kinds, 
flame throwers, electric, heat, chemi- 
cal, and ultrasonic rays, and projec- 
tions of nuclear and electronic par- 
ticles of any kind through which sci- 
ence niight be placed at the service 
of death. 

However, if one of those definitions 
were accepted, control would be al- 
most in vain, for the control system 
would have to apply to all laboratories 
of chemistry, biology, electricity, elec- 
tronics, acoustics, thermodynamics, 
magnetics, molecular and nuclear 
physics, cosmic rays, and many others, 
and half the scientists of the world 
would have to spend their time con- 
trolling the other half, without any 
certainty of results. Thus the United 
Nations would have to limit itself to 
outlawing certain weapons and estab- 
lishing control that would be far less 
than adequate, 

Perhaps all laboratories, public or 
private, could be called on to prohibit 
any secrecy in their research and to 
send annual reports to an interna- 
tional scientific body which would 
have the right to visit them; but this 
would be only a partial and mediocre 
solution. Indeed, a lessening of inter- 
national tension, a restoration of con- 
tidence among the states of the world, 
and good faith would provide the most 
solid and lasting guarantees that the 
noblest achievements of science would 
not some day be used for death. 


LIMITATION In ending the conventional 
armaments race, four points to be 
considered were limitation, the final 
level, reduction, and balance in that 
reduction. 

Limitation was the simplest prob- 
lem of all. Beginning at a certain time, 
which would be determined when the 
disarmament program’s timetable was 
considered, no increase in armed 
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forces Or armaments of the conven- 
tional type would be permitted beyond 
a level which would be determined by 
disclosure and verification. It would 
have to be decided, of course, it this 
ceiling would allow tor replacements, 
substitutions, or additions. In regard 
to armed forces, rotation would have 
to be allowed, but would that also 
apply to equipment? Would a state, 
for instance, be able to replace pieces 
of artillery with those of greater ini- 
tial velocity or a taster tempo of fire? 

At any rate, Mr. Moch believed 
there would be agreement on_ the 
necessity to stop, on a certain day to 
be fixed, the general armaments race 
by limiting the armed forces and con- 
ventional equipment to the numbers 
prevailing on that day. 


FINAL LEVEL As for the concept of a 
final level, the aim of reductions 
would be to bring the armed forces 
of each nation down to a minimum 
recognized as necessary. Mr. Moch 
envisaged three methods to establish 
such a minimum — a priori criteria, 
absolute values, and tasks to be per- 
formed. 

That of a priori criteria would con- 
sist of agreeing on certain criteria 
established a _ priori, taking into 
account the demographic, geographic, 
and economic factors involved, to 
bring them all together in a sort of 
algebraic formula or polynomial, in 
which there would be a sum of terms 
where each element would be multi- 
plied by a co-efficient. Thus a final 
global figure for each state would be 
derived, and this would be broken 
down between armies, navies, and 
air forces, while the particular 
amounts of specific materials and 
armaments would be established. This 
method, Mr. Moch feared, would be 
too mathematical and would only bog 
the Committee down in endless dis- 
cussions. 

The method otf absolute values 
would consist of reducing the states 
to three, four, or five groups and de- 
ciding arbitrarily that those of, say, 
the fifth group would have the right, 
at the end of the program of reduc- 
tion, to 100,000 men as a maximum, 
while the first group would be en- 
titled to 1,000,000, the three others 
being limited to intermediate numbers. 
The discussion would then bear, not 
on criteria or co-efficients, but on 
the categories within which each state 
should be placed. 

The method of the tasks to be 
performed would consist, first, of 
analyzing what forces were strictly 
necessary to a state within the frame- 
work of a finally established collective 
security system, The elements might 
be the police forces required for the 
security of the metropolitan terri- 
tory; the units required for the secur- 
ity of territories dependent on that 


State but geographically separated 
from it; the forces to be kept in re- 
serve for those two purposes in case 
of emergency; and the forces to be 
placed at the disposal otf the United 
Nations. To those elements might be 
added provisionally armed forces de- 
voted to temporary tasks which the 
agreement would not make superflu 
ous within a matter of days, and 
which would have to be taken into 
account in the initial period of the 
reduction of armaments. 

The task having thus been fixed, it 
would be relatively easy to deduct the 
strength required by each state. By a 
partial return to the method of criteria, 
but this time a posteriori, it might 
be admitted that the metropolitan 
police force would be proportional 
to the population, with the percentage 
perhaps doubled for the overseas ter- 
ritories. It might be possible to estab- 
lish a uniform percentage which would 
be accepted for each category. 


BALANCED REDUCTION The maximum 
and minimum final levels having thus 
been established, it would also be rela- 
tively easy to determine the number 
of stages to pass through from the 
former to the latter, while reserving 
for the time when the timetable was 
considered the question of staggering 
those stages. 

The Assembly had favored balance 
in reduction, or balanced reduction, 
against which the Soviet Union had 
proposed proportional reduction by 
the five great powers. Balanced reduc 
tion Mr. Moch regarded as a reduc- 
tion or series of reductions whereby 
states would go trom the maximum to 
the minimum level without at any 
stage jeopardizing or lessening their 
national security, An initial balance 
of strength existed between them. A 
final balance ought to prevail, such as 
would preclude any state from threat- 
ening a neighbor. 

Between the initial and precarious 
relative balance of power between sub- 
stantial armed forces and armaments 
and the final state of equilibrium, with 
reduced forces and increased security, 
intermediate steps would have to be 
established; and each step would have 
to provide increased security for each 
country as compared with the previous 
step. Such a concept of balanced re- 
duction was incompatible with that ot 
proportional reduction. 

The essential task was to make war 
impossible, not to lighten the financial 
burdens involved in the maintenance 
of large standing armies. If peace was 
threatened by a lack of balance be- 
tween the armaments of some states, 
a proportional reduction of those arma- 
ments would not bring about security. 
Furthermore, the security of a country 
or of a group of countries was one in- 
divisible whole. Armed forces and 
conventional armaments could not be 
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separated from atomic weapons, for in- 
stance, for the latter contributed to 
national security as long as they were 
not prohibited. 

A reduction by one third or by any 
percentage proposed by the Soviet 
Union might be taken into account 
if the following conditions were 
simultaneously: fulfilled: balance or 
equilibrium in the field of atomic 
weapons, and balance or equilibrium 
in the field of conventional weapons, in- 
including, of course, armed personnel. 
By prohibition of the atomic weapon 
and reduction by one third of armed 
forces and conventional armaments, 
the existing ratio of forces would be 
retained while military potential would 
be lessened; but the two prerequisites, 
balance in the field of atomic weapons 
and in the field of conventional arma- 
ments and armed personnel, would 
not be fulfilled, for some powers had 
substituted more powerful atomic 
weapons for some of the conventional 
armaments. 

The two U.S.S.R. proposals to do 
away with superiority in atomic 
weapons while reducing conventional 
armaments would disturb the balance, 
bring about a disequilibrium, and 
therefore reduce security for some, in- 
stead of increasing it for all, as was 
the common objective. Thus the So- 
viet Union proposals were contrary to 


the concept of balanced reduction, 
which it was the task of the Commis- 
sion to outline and consider, 


POSSIBLE SOLUTION How then could the 
whole complex issue be solved? How 
do away with the atomic weapon, re- 
duce conventional armaments, and 
maintain security for each state, while 
retaining balance in the carrying out of 
the operation as a whole? 

The only way, Mr. Moch thought, 
lay in bringing together the two ele- 
ments, the atomic and the conventional 
weapons, and declaring that the initial 
balance, however shaky, lay in an ex- 
cessive quantity of atomic bombs, on 
the one hand, and an excessive num- 
ber of divisions—that is, conventional 
armaments—on the other. If there 
were an initial surplus of, say, 1,000 
atomic bombs on the one side and an 
initial surplus of, perhaps, 100 divi- 
sions on the other, the prohibition of 
the atomic weapon would require that 
100 divisions and their equipment be 
disbanded on the other side. 

With the carrying out of those two 
reductions, the first balanced reduction 
would have been achieved. General 
security would have been increased 
for all; the risks of war would have 
been decreased; and the way would 
have been prepared to proceed to the 
final stage, as defined at the beginning. 
at the beginning. 

Nothing would be simpler then 
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since all armaments would be conven- 
tional—than to decide—if three stages 
were agreed on, for instance—that 
each stage called for each country to 
reduce by one third of the difference 
between its strength at the second stage 
and at the final stage which it must 
reach. Those reductions would be bal- 
anced, and general security would be 
constantly increasing. 

Maintenance of the control system 
would remain to be worked out, of 
course, and it would have to proceed 
along with the limitation and _bal- 
anced reduction of conveniional arma- 
ments. 


UNITED STATES POSITION The discussion 
continued at that meeting and on April 
9 and 24 and May 8. 

For the United States, Benjamin V. 
Cohen suggested that, if the Commit- 
tee first defined its goal, it could avoid 
many of the difficulties involved in the 
debates in the Assembly, where agree- 
ment or partial agreement on objec- 
tives was obscured by differences on 
ways and means. 

The United States favored elimina- 
tion of all mass armed forces and pro- 
hibition of atomic and bacteriological 
weapons. It believed, however, that 
such prohibitions could be effective 
only when accompanied by safeguards 
—international controls—which would 
ensure their observance. In fact, the 
objective of the United States was 
much more far-reaching than the pro- 
posal of the Soviet Union. It desired 
to find safeguards to ensure that the 
obligations undertaken would be kept. 


HERNAN SANTA CRUZ, of Chile, who was 
Chairman of the Disarmament Commission for 
April. 


The U.S.S.R. proposals were too lim- 
ited and arbitrary as to results, and 
inadequate and unreliable on the ways 
and means, 


“ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES” Mr. Cohen then 
restated briefly some of the objectives 
and principles which he thought ought 
to be agreed on at the outset. These 
he later presented, on April 24, as a 
formal proposal, entitled ‘Essential 
principles for a disarmament pro- 
gram,” as follows: 

“The Disarmament Commission ac- 
cepts as a guide for its future work 
the following principles as the es- 
sentials of a disarmament program. 

“I. The goal of disarmament is not 
to regulate but to prevent war by re- 
laxing the tensions and fears created 
by armaments and by making war in- 
herently, as it is constitutionally under 
the Charter, impossible as a means of 
settling disputes between nations. 

“2. To achieve this goal, all states 
must co-operate to establish an open 
and substantially disarmed world, 
(a) in which armed forces and arma- 
ments will be reduced to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no 
state will be in a condition of armed 
preparedness to start a war, and (b) 
in which no state will be in a position 
to undertake preparations for war 
without other states having knowledge 
of such preparations long before an 
offending state could start a war. 

“3. To reach and keep this goal, 
international agreements must be en- 
tered into by which all states would 
reduce their armed forces to levels, and 
restrict their armaments to types and 
quantities, necessary for (a) the main- 
tenance of internal security, (b) fulfill- 
ment of obligations of states to main- 
tain peace and security in accordance 
with the United Nations Charter. 

“4. Such international agreements 
must ensure by a comprehensive and 
co-ordinated program both (a) the 
progressive reduction of armed forces 
and permitted armaments to fixed 
maximum levels, radically less than 
present levels and balanced throughout 
the process of reduction, thereby elimi- 
nating mass armies and preventing any 
disequilibrium of power dangerous to 
peace, and (b) the elimination of all 
instruments adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion. 

“5. Such international agreements 
must provide effective safeguards to 
ensure that all phases of the disarma- 
ment program are carried out. In par- 
ticular, the elimination of atomic 
weapons must be accomplished by an 
effective system of international con- 
trol of atomic energy to ensure that 
atomic energy is used for peaceful pur- 
poses only. 

“6. Such international agreements 
must provide an effective system of 
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progressive and continuing disclosure 
and verification of all armed forces 
and armaments, including atomic, to 
achieve the open world in which alone 
there can be effective disarmament.” 

Mr. Cohen hoped that these prin- 
ciples would be accepted unanimously 
by the Commission as a guide for its 
future work, 


U.S.S.R. VIEWS Yakov A. Malik, in the 
continuing debate, repeated his charge 
that the United States was systemati- 
cally misusing the so-called majority 
which it controlled. For several years, 
beginning in 1947, it had been sabotag- 
ing the taking of decisions on the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and the 
reduction of armaments by rejecting 
all Soviet Union proposals. 

Using political, economic, and mili- 
tary pressure on other countries, de- 
priving the half billion inhabitants of 
China of their right to send representa- 
tives to the United Nations, using the 
votes of satellites—including the il- 
legal vote of the Kuomintang group— 
the United States, he said, imposed on 
the Assembly and other organs of the 
United Nations its own resolutions de- 
signed to sabotage the prohibition of 
the atomic weapon and the reduction 
of armaments. 

The sooner Committee I submitted 
a proposal on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and on the reduction of arma- 
ments, the sooner it could consider the 
question of the disclosure of data on 
armed forces and armaments. The So- 
viet Union therefore proposed that the 
Committee begin to discuss the 
U.S.S.R. proposals which were betore 
it. Those proposals called not only for 
the unconditional prohibition of the 
atomic weapon and all weapons of 
mass destruction, but proposed strict 
control over the implementation of 
that prohibition, a control over the 
sources of atomic raw materials and 
manufacturing plants for atomic 
energy. 

The control organ would be em- 
powered to carry out inspections con- 
tinuously, without the right to inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of the coun- 
tries concerned. That meant that each 
state could settle its own affairs with- 
out interference from outside. It would 
not mean having a foreign general— 
such as an Eisenhower—and his staff 
in their capitals, a remark with which 
Mr. Moch later took issue. 


SIMULTANEOUS OPERATION After the 
decisions to prohibit the atomic weapon 
and to establish control over the pro- 
hibition were taken, a certain period 
of time would elapse during which an 
international control organ would be 
set up. When it had been established, 
and the representatives concerned were 
ready to begin to implement the con- 
trol, the prohibition of the atomic 
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weapon and the international control 
would begin to operate simultaneously. 
There would be no so-called gap. 

Mr. Malik insisted that the Soviet 
Union was in favor of the immediate 
disclosure of full data on all types of 
armaments, including data on_ the 
atomic weapon and on military bases 
on the territories of foreign countries, 
as soon as a decision was taken on the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon and 
the reduction of armaments. The So- 
viet Union subordinated the disclosure 
and verification of information to the 
main question of the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon and the reduction of 
armaments, and not vice versa. The 
solution of the fundamental problem 
would automatically bring about the 
immediate solution of the subsidiary 
problems, including that of disclosure 
of information. 

Mr. Malik also insisted that the 
Committee shoulder consider the viola- 
tion of the prohibition of bacteriologi- 
cal warfare and the sanctions to be 
taken against those who engaged in 
such warfare, and submit proposals in 
principle for consideration by the 
Commission. 


QUESTION OF INTERFERENCE Declaring 
that Mr. Malik had given him only 
half an answer, Mr. Moch asked if, 
in the Soviet Union, a visit to a factory 
by a foreign commission could not be 
construed as interference in the do- 
mestic affairs of states. Unfortunately, 
too many so-called espionage trials, 
followed by mass shootings and blood- 
shed, had shown what was meant in 
the Soviet Union by “interference in 
the domestic affairs of states.” 

FURTHER QUESTION J. E. Coulson, of 


the United Kingdom, asked what ex- 
actly was the meaning of Mr. Malik’s 





YAKOV A. MALIK, of the U.S.S.R., before a 


meeting of the Disarmament Commission. 


phrase “the decision to prohibit the 
atomic weapon and to establish an in- 
ternational system of control.” Did a 
decision to establish an international 
system of control merely mean a broad 
agreement that a control organ would 
be set up, or did it mean that a de- 
tailed plan for the operation of a con- 
trol organ, specifying all the rights 
and duties of the organ and the states, 
would have been accepted at that stage 
by the governments and written into 
the decision? If only the former was 
the case, it was obvious, in the light 
of the discussions in Paris, that mem- 
bers were being asked to accept at least 
certain moral obligations without know- 
ing whether the Soviet Union was 
really thinking along the same lines 
as the majority about the required 
safeguards which it was prepared to 
accept. The effectiveness of the con- 
trol was of utmost importance, and 
the United Kingdom would certainly 
require the fullest degree of assurance. 

Mr. Malik’s answer on interference 
with domestic affairs was considerably 
less than satisfatcory. In effect, Mr. 
Coulson said, the reply was that the 
control organ must not interfere in the 
domestic affairs of states. But that was 
known already. However, what was 
regarded in the Western world as a 
normal function—for instance, jour- 
nalism—was deemed by the Soviet 
Union Government to be criminal in- 
terference. How much greater would 
be the interference of an international 
control if it was really to do its job! 

Clearly, Mr. Coulson continued, the 
Committee could not begin to consider 
the effectiveness of control until it had 
a more precise understanding of that 
important Soviet proviso. What pro- 
visions of the majority plan for the 
control of atomic energy, for instance, 
would be objectionable to the Soviet 
Union as falling within its definition of 
domestic interference? 

If the Soviet Union had a genuine 
desire to make progress, it must real- 
ize, as other members did, that the 
safeguards on which all relied had to 
be fully understood before irrevocable 
action was taken. 


FURTHER U.S.S.R. EXPLANATIONS For Can- 
ada, David M. Johnson recalled that, 
in the Assembly in Paris, Canada asked 
the Soviet Union certain questions, 
some of them similar to those raised 
by France and the United Kingdom, 
which had not been fully answered. 
Mr. Malik, in reply. recalled that, 
when a flood of questions was un- 
leashed in the Assembly, Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Y. Vyshinsky had de- 
clared that the very raising of those 
questions was an attempt to avoid dis- 
cussion of the substance of the U.S.S.R. 
proposals and to shelve them in the 
Disarmament Commission, while here 
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again the same technique was being 
used, although the questons had al- 
ready been answered. The representa- 
tives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, and Canada, he 
charged, far from being ready to take 
a decision on a substantial reduction 
of armaments and the unconditional 
prohibition of the atomic weapon, were 
not even ready to discuss the matter 
seriously. None of them had made a 
single concrete proposal. 

Comparing the majority and U.S.S.R. 
plans of atomic energy control, Mr. 
Malik said that the former—*“the 
American plan’”—did not provide for 
the prohibition of the atomic weapon 
or for establishment of strict interna- 
tional control over implementation of 
the prohibition, while the Soviet Union 
plan did. The United States plan re- 
jected inspection on a permament 
basis, while the U.S.S.R. plan gave to 
the international control organ the 
right to carry out inspections on a 
continuing basis without the right to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of 
states. 

The United States plan was designed 
to interfere openly and fully with the 
international affairs, economic life, 
and domestic systems of states; the So- 
viet Union plan safeguarded the rights 
of sovereign states and secured a sys- 
tem of guarantees of the implementa- 
tion of the decision to prohibit the 
atomic weapon through inspection on 
a continuing basis which fell short of 
interference with the domestic affairs 
of states. Interference in domestic af- 
tairs could take place only to the 
extent to which it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the achievement of strict 
international control. 





CONTROL OF RAW MATERIALS § In the first 
place, the United States plan called 
only for the seizure by the interna- 
tional control organ—which, in fact, 
Mr. Malik said, would be an American 
organ—of all sources of atomic raw 
materials throughout the world, while 
it placed out of the pale of control the 
atomic bomb producing plants, pri- 
marily the plants operated by the 
United States itself. Thus, the United 
States plan was designed to get control 
over raw material sources and to pro- 
long this control for as long as pos- 
sible, while the United States con- 
tinued to have a free hand in the pro- 
duction of atomic bombs. 

The Soviet Union plan called for the 
immediate prohibition of the atomic 
bomb, the immediate halt of any pro- 
duction of atomic bombs, and _ the 
establishment of a strict international 
control over the implementation of 
such prohibition. It also provided for 
the possibility of setting up an inter- 
national control organ simultaneously 
with the decision to prohibit the atomic 
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bomb. A system of control would 
begin to operate through an inspection 
at all stages in the production of 
atomic energy—from raw materials to 
the end of the chain. 


RIGHTS OF CONTROL ORGAN In reply to 
Mr. Coulson, Mr. Malik said that the 
representatives on the control organ 
would have the right immediately to 
inspect plants, regardless of whether 
those plants were engaged in the min- 
ing of atomic ore or the production ot 
the finished product. They could check 
the existing stockpiles and the manu- 
facturing procedures. They could lay 
down the rules for technical control 
and carry out technical control func- 
tions in the atomic enterprises. 

They would have the right to collect 
data on the production of atomic ore 
and the production of atomic energy 
at all its stages. They could make rec- 
ommendations to governments on the 
production, stockpiling, and use of fis- 
sionable materials and atomic energy, 
and could inspect any enterprise en- 
gaged in the production of atomic raw 
materials, the processing of such mate- 
rials, or the exploitation of atomic 
energy. 

They would have the right to carry 
out analyses of all types of atomic and 
fissionable materials and to check on 
all information and reports on the 
activities of enterprises engaged in the 
production of atomic energy. 

The international control organ, and 
the representatives to that organ, 
would have the right to conduct 
special inspecting missions in cases of 
suspicion of violations of the agree- 
ment on the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon. They could make recommen- 
dations to the Security Council to put 
an end to such violations. 

The Soviet Union proposal, Mr. 
Malik added, called for a series of 
other measures which would ensure 
strict international control over the 
implementation of the prohibition of 
the atomic weapon. But nothing of 
the kind was called for by the United 
States plan. The Soviet Union plan 
was the only realistic one which could 
free mankind from the threat of the 
use of the atomic bomb and all other 
types of weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction. The Soviet Union insisted 
on the acceptance of that plan. 

Mr. Malik argued further that the 
atomic bomb was not a weapon of 
defence and that Mr. Moch’s paral- 
lels between atomic bombs and divi- 
sions were fantastic. 


MOST EFFECTIVE CONTROL Mr. Cohen 
wondered if Mr. Malik could answer 
clearly if there could be any interna- 
tional control not subject to the Soviet 
Union veto which would not be as- 
sailed by the Soviet Union as partial 
and unfair. 





The United Nations plan provided 
for ownership and management not as 
an end in itself, but as the most 
effective means of control—and so 
far no equally effective means of 
control had been found. The difficulty 
was that, if the Committee was to con- 
sider any alternative means of control, 
it must know the details of that control 
and how it would operate. But when 
questions were asked regarding the 
control that the Soviet Union had in 
mind, Mr. Malik refused to answer 
on the ground that the questions were 
diversionary and irrelevant. Mr. Malik 
was right in saying that the United 
Nations plan did not call for prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons in those terms, 
but it provided for prohibition in prac- 
tice. The other members were not 
satisfied with calls and declarations, 
but were concerned with results. 

The United States, asserted Mr. 
Cohen, favored the complete elimina- 
tion of atomic weapons and weapons 
of mass destruction as instruments of 
war and the turning of atomic energy 
into peacetul channels. It believed 
that this could be achieved only by 
the adoption of adequate and effective 
safeguards and controls. 

The United States found it difficult 
to understand the nature of the con- 
trols and the inspection which the 
Soviet Union was proposing. Would 
it be a system based on national own- 
ership of fissionable material and 
national ownership, operation, and 
management of facilities which pro- 
duced dangerous quantities of fission- 
able material, or would it be a system 
based on some form of international 
ownership of fissionable material and 
international ownership, operation, 
and management of atomic energy 
facilities which used or produced such 
materials in dangerous quantities? 

Did inspection on a continuing basis 
mean that the international control 
organ would have the right to station 
inspectors continuously, day in and 
day out, at any particular installation, 
if it deemed such continuous inspec- 
tion necessary? Did it mean that the 
international inspectors would at all 
times have access, by aerial survey 
and other methods, to the territory of 
each state? Would the international 
control organ have the authority to 
send its inspectors whenever and 
wherever they considered necessary, 
or would the control organ have to 
obtain the permission of the state 
whose facilities were being inspected? 
Did Mr. Malik agree that the control 
organ would have to interfere with 
the complete and unfettered freedom 
of the state concerned so far as 
might be necessary to ensure that 
there was no possible violation or 
evasion of the treaty provisions? 

This would, of course, be a limita- 
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tion of the general principle that each 
state would be able to settle its own 
affairs freely and without interference 
from the outside. The effect of agree- 
ment for reduction of armaments and 
elimination of the atomic bomb would 
necessarily be to take those matters 
outside the domestic jurisdiction of 
the states concerned. Only by so 
doing would it be possible to guarantee 
that each state would abide by its 
agreement. The United States would 
welcome the assurance that such was 
the understanding of the Soviet Union 
representative. 


FIFTH STAGE UNCERTAIN In reply, Mr. 
Malik pointed out that the United 
States plan called for the collection 
of full data on armaments and armed 
forces and on armaments plants and 
the withholding of information on the 
atomic weapon and other weapons of 
mass destruction until the fifth of five 
stages had been reached. But no one 
knew when that stage would be 
reached. Perhaps it would never come, 
since, after the first stage of collecting 
information on conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces had been 
reached, the United States and French 
representatives could declare that they 
had some doubts as a result of the 
implementation of the first stage and 
that the whole system of stages should 
therefore be discarded. What was the 
safeguard against that? 


The Soviet Union, he said, was 
willing to supply an answer to any 
question, providing the question was 
asked for the purpose of contributing 
to a serious debate. Mr. Cohen had 
declared that the United States plan 
called not for control but for owner- 
ship. For years the unacceptable 
character of the principle of owner- 
ship and management of atomic plants 
had been shown, but the United States 
continued to insist on it. The U.S.S.R., 
on the other hand, proposed a control 
plan through inspection and verifica- 
tion, and the other side asked for 
clarification as to how the inspection 
would be carried out and as to what 
rights would be conferred on the 
international control organ. 


“We are willing,’ remarked Mr. 
Malik, “to supply answers to all these 
questions and to submit concrete pro- 
posals, but let us agree on a principle 
first.” 


If the other side continued to in- 
sist on having an international atomic 
super-monopoly set up on a com- 
mercial basis to own and operate 
atomic raw material sources and proc- 
essing plants all over the world and 
continued to oppose periodic and 
permanent inspection, what point was 
there in explaining the way in which 
the inspection would be carried out? 
Why ask about the concrete elements 
of the proposal for inspection if objec- 
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tion was taken to inspection in 
general? As long as there was no 
agreement on the issue of principle, 
there was no point in going into 
details. That was the situation so far 
as questions and answers were con- 
cerned. 


QUESTION OF COMPATIBILITY Regarding 
the United States proposal on essen- 
tial principles for a disarmament pro- 
gram, Mr. Malik asked if the United 
States position that the program should 
begin with the disclosure and verifica- 
tion of all armaments and armed 
forces remained unchanged. If so, 
how was this compatible with the prin- 
ciple calling for an open and_ sub- 
stantially disarmed world? 


Mr. Cohen replied that the United 
States conception of a system of veri- 
fication and disclosure was that it 
covered all armaments, including 
atomic, from the very first stage. If 
there were disagreements as to detail, 
he hoped they could be worked out 
when the United States working paper 
was considered in Committee II. 

The principle of safeguards and the 
principle of an open world were not 
only consistent but mutually support- 
ing, Mr. Cohen added. The first stage 
in the working paper called for the 
disclosure of the location of all instal- 
lations directly concerned with the 
production of atomic energy or the 
product which was primarily useful 
in the production of atomic energy, 
manpower employed, physical dimen- 
sions, and power input of each in- 
stallation. The verification that was 
called for and allowed was the lo- 
cation, the manpower used, the power 
input, and the physical dimensions of 
the installation. 


That would not give experts all the 
details, but a fairly clear picture of 
the amounts of fissionable materials 
that existed in each country surveyed. 
The United States was eager to move 
toward an open world, but, if the first 
step in doing so were constantly de- 
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bated, not very quick progress would 
be made. 

Mr. Malik reiterated that the dis- 
closure and verification of atomic, 
radio-active, and other mass destruc- 
tion weapons was relegated to the re- 
mote and indeterminate fifth stage; 
and, pending the time when the world 
would have reached that remote stage, 
the secrecy in which atomic and radio- 
active weapons were shrouded would 


remain, and no open world would 
result. 
But, commented Mr. Cohen, the 


length of time that each stage would 
take would depend on the co-operation 
of the states. It was certainly not the 
intention of the United States to delay 
the fifth stage to any indefinite period. 


“It would be our hope,” he added, 
“that we might complete all the stages 
within a year, and certainly, with a 
reasonable degree of co-operation, 
within two years. I hope that in the 
next two years we can achieve an 
open world instead of spending our 
time talking about achieving it.” 


“DEEDS NOT DECLARATIONS” Mr. Malik 
continued the debate at the next meet- 
ing of the Committee on May 8. 
Going over many of his arguments, 
he pointed out that the Assembly, 
almost six years before, had adopted 
a decision concerning the basic prin- 
ciples of the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon and the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces. There was 
therefore no need to deal once again 
with those principles. Now they had 
to be implemented. Concrete deeds 
were needed, not declarations on pur- 
poses and principles. 


The United States proposals only 
confused and complicated the work 
of the Committee. Instead of provid- 
ing for the prohibition of atomic wea- 
pons and a substantal reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, they 
provided for the establishment of 
maximum levels of armaments and 
armed forces and for the establishment 
of permitted types of armaments. 
They postponed the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon until all types of 
atomic raw material throughout the 
world had become the property of an 
atomic super-trust controlled by 
United States monopolies. 

By means of abstract declarations, 
it was intended to divert attention 
from the concrete proposals of the 
Soviet Union. 


NO FRESH EFFORT Joining in the debate, 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, ex- 
pressed concern and disappointment. 
Suspicions, doubts, and distrust had 
characterized the deliberations, and 
representatives had not done their ut- 
most to do away with them, he said. 
A sufficient effort had not been made 
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to overcome the misgivings of the 
Soviet Union; more specific proposals 
should have been made. On the other 
hand, the Soviet Union had not shown 
the slightest sign of changing or modi- 
fying proposals which had_ been 
dragged before the United Nations for 
many years. There was not even any 
sign of an intention to elaborate them 
or to provide answers to questions 
asked in good faith. 

Before the United States proposal 
was criticized, it should be examined 
in the light of three principles: 
whether it was in agreement with the 
principles contained in the General 
Assembly resolution establishing the 
Commission; whether it constituted 
the beginning of the implementation 
of the Commission’s task; and whether 
it constituted any rapprochement of 
the points of view of the majority and 
of the Soviet Union, Mr. Santa Cruz 


believed that it fulfilled all three 
principles. 
Mr. Cohen found it difficult to 


understand how Mr. Malik regarded 
the United States proposals on prin- 
ciples as hollow and _ diversionary 
while regarding his own proposal call- 
ing for decisions in principle as con- 
crete and practical. 


QUESTION OF REDUCTION At one stage, 
Mr. Malik, pointing out that the 
Soviet Union proposed a one-third re- 
duction in the existing levels of arma- 
ments and armed forces, invited Mr. 
Moch to state what he thought the 
size of the reduction should be—if he 
agreed that there should be a reduc- 
tion to less than the existing levels. 
That figure, Mr. Malik said, could 
then be a basis for negotiations. 





Mr. Moch argued that there must 
be a greater proportion in the reduc- 
tion of armaments in those countries 
which were wealthier in men and 
materials, while a smaller proportion 
should be applied to those countries 
which already maintained only the 
minimum forces necessary for ensur- 
ing internal security. If, however, Mr. 
Malik asserted that he would not 
adhere strictly to the one-third reduc- 
tion on the part of all the great powers 
but might envisage something else and 
might accept some other reduction of 
a similar nature, then agreement 
might be reached. He saw a distant 
ray of hope of possible understanding. 

Mr. Malik, however, insisted that 
he did not in any way retract from his 
proposal that the existing level of 
armaments and armed forces of the 
five great powers should be reduced 
by one-third. If the opponents of that 
proposal submitted concrete proposals 
as to what percentage or proportion 
of the existing level should be re- 
duced, he would be prepared to con- 
sider them. 
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“LITTLE PROSPECTS” OF PURSUING 
ELECTIONS INQUIRY IN GERMANY 


AILURE to make the necessary 
arrangements to enable it to in- 

vestigate simultaneously throughout 
Germany whether existing conditions 
made possible holding free elections 
there was reported by the General As- 
sembly’s Commission on May 1, The 
Commission was able to contact and 
make satisfactory arrangements for its 
investigation with the Federal Republic 
of Germany and with the authorities in 
West Berlin. But, despite repeated ef- 
forts, it was unable to contact the au- 
thorities in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many and the Eastern Sector of Berlin. 

In reporting to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the Commission said that, bear- 
ing in mind the fruitless efforts it 
made on four separate occasions to ap- 
peal to the Soviet Control Commission 
for Germany to facilitate it in the dis- 
charge of its duties, it had concluded 
with regret “that at present there is 
little prospect of its being able to 
pursue its task.” 

However, as instructed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it will remain at the 
disposal of the United Nations and the 
parties concerned and will make a 
further attempt to implement its man- 
date if it seems likelv that new steps 
may lead to positive results. 

The four representatives on the 
Commission — Antonio Mendes Vi- 
anna, of Brazil; Kristjan Albertson, of 
Iceland; Max Kohnstamm, of the 
Netherlands; and Ali Haider Abbasi, 
of Pakistan—unanimously adopted the 
report on April 30. Poland, which had 
also been appointed a member when 
the Assembly established the Commis- 
sion on December 20, 1951, did not 
participate in its work. 


“SIMULTANEOUS” INVESTIGATION Under 
the Assembly’s resolution, the Com- 
mission was to carry out immediately a 
simultaneous investigation in all areas 
of Germany to ascertain and report 
whether genuinely free and secret elec- 
tions throughout the areas were pos- 
sible. It was also to report on its ef- 
forts to make the necessary preliminary 
arrangements to enable it to undertake 
that task. 

Its report covering the period Febru- 
ary 11 to April 30 is confined to a fac- 
tual account of those unsuccessful ef- 
torts. The Commission recalls that it 
was convened in Paris on February 11 
and shortly afterwards moved its head- 
quarters to Geneva, where it began its 
substantive work on February 21. 

The next day the Commission wrote 
similar letters to the Chairman of the 
Allied High Commission for Germany 
and the Chairman of the Soviet Con- 
trol Commission for Germany request- 
ing their good offices to arrange meet- 





ing between the Commisson and the ap- 
propriate authorities, in the case of the 
former, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the western sectors of Ber- 
lin, and, in the case of the Soviet 
Commission, the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many and the eastern sector of Berlin. 


MEETINGS ARRANGED On March 1, the 
Commission received word from the 
Allied High Commission that the meet- 
ings in the Federal Republic and the 
western sectors had been arranged. No 
reply having been received from the 
Soviet Control Commission by March 
10, the Commission wrote a second 
letter that day, reiterating its request. 
No reply was received. 

Meanwhile, the Commission had 
prepared a set of identic memoranda 
for the authorities in Germany con- 
cerning the arrangements deemed nec- 
essary to enable it to undertake its 
work. 

The Commission left Geneva on 
March 15 and remained in Germany 
from March 16 to 23. During this 
period it was able to conclude satis- 
factory agreements with the Allied 
High Commission for Germany, the 
Government of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the Inter-Allied Kom- 
mandatura in Berlin (insofar as the au- 
thority of that body extended over 
those areas of Berlin over which the 
French, United Kingdom, and United 
States Commanders in Berlin exercised 
authority), and the Government of the 
western sectors of Berlin. 

After its return to Geneva, the Com- 
mission addressed a third letter to the 
Chairman of the Soviet Control Com- 
mission On March 26 and a fourth on 
April 9. In the latter, it stated that it 
would appreciate an early reply, in any 
case a reply before April 27. 

Bearing in mind the directions given 
to it by the Assembly, the Commis- 
sion decided on April 9 that it should 
report before long to the Secretary- 
General on the results of its efforts— 
if possible, by the end of April. Then, 
not having received a reply to any of 
its four letters to the Soviet Control 
Commission by April 27, the Commis- 
sion decided the next day to proceed 
with the preparation and submission 
of its report. 


KEY DOCUMENTS 


Resolution 510 (VI) of the Gener- 
al Assembly, adopted on December 
20, 1951 


(Official Records of the 
General Assembly, Sixth Session, 
Supplement No. 20, page 10). 

Report of the Commission, cover- 
ing the period from February 11 to 
April 30, 1952 (A/2122). 
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MAJOR ECONOMIC AND TRADE CHANGES 
ANALYZED IN WORLD REPORT 


ORLD supply of civilian goods rose during 1951 despite the widespread 
rearmament activity, according to the World Economic Report, 1950-51. 
Aggregate world production was greater than in any previous year. 

Major national economic changes are analyzed in the report, as well as 
changes which have occurred in international trade and payments during 1950 
and 1951. Detailed information concerning developments in Europe, in Asia 
and the Far East, and in Latin America is given in separate regional economic 
surveys. Brief reviews of recent changes in Africa and the Middle East are 


presented in supplements. 

The report, prepared by the Sec- 
retariat, will be discussed at the four- 
teenth session of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

The introductory chapter of the re- 
port highlights world economic de- 
velopments during 1950 and 1951 and 
sets out major problems calling for 
national and international action. The 
substance of the chapter is reproduced 
below. 

The report itself is in two parts. 
Part I, in three chapters, analyzes 
changes’ in the domestic economic 
situation in the three broad groups of 
countries—the economically developed 
private enterprise economies, the cen- 
trally planned economies, and _ the 





economically under-developed private 
enterprise economies. 

Part II analyzes changes in interna- 
tional trade and payments. Its four 
chapters deal with the general impact 
of the 1950 raw material boom on 
international trade and payments; with 
the specific changes during 1950 and 
1951 in the trade and payments of 
countries which, for the most part, are 
exporters of manufactured products; 
or of primary products; and of coun- 
tries with centrally planned economies. 

The grouping of countries and parts 
of countries in the various chapters, 
the report emphasizes, is dictated sole- 
ly by analytical requirements, and no 
political considerations are implied. 





HE report sets the 1951 develop- 
ments against the perspective of 
the first half of 1950, a period of rising 
production and growing international 
trade. Several areas were becoming less 
dependent on an abnormal level of im- 
ports from the United States. Dollar 
deficits were beginning to shrink. 
Then came the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Korea and the announcement of 
extensive rearmament programs. An- 
ticipatory and speculative buying of 
all types of goods, especially raw ma- 
terials, started even before rearmament 
legislation. Raw material prices rose 
sharply, even multiplied. There was 


widespread fear of inflation and short- 
ages. The United States officially 
anticipated reduced civilian construc- 
tion and a cut in civilian consump- 
tion, Other industrialized countries ex- 
pected reduced exports, worse trade 
terms, and a reversal of recent im- 
provements in their balance of pay- 
ments position. Under-developed coun- 
tries feared that, though they might ex- 
port more and on better terms, they 
would find it difficult to import con- 
sumer and capital goods and _ that 
resulting inflationary pressures would 
hamper their efforts for economic de- 
velopment. 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING 195] 


What actually did take place during 
1951 was as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION The tempo of 
the world’s industrial activity quick- 
ened considerably during the twelve 
months following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea. During the second 
half of 1951, the level of world out- 
put reached at the middle of the year 
Was at least maintained. The increase 
reflected primarily an upward surge in 
production in both the developed pri- 
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vate enterprise economies and in the 
centrally planned. economies. 

The rate of increase in production 
in these two groups of countries de- 
pended largely on the amount of un- 
used productive capacity at mid-1950, 
or the additions to capacity resulting 
from investment, or the rate of in- 
crease in the productivity of labor. In 
the under-developed countries, as a 
group, the level of industrial produc- 
tion increased less than the world 
average. 


Industrial activity in the economi- 
cally developed private enterprise 
economies was stimulated between 
mid-1950 and mid-1951 not only by 
military expenditures but by several 
waves of hoarding by industry and 
consumers. Manufacturers sought to 
lay in stocks of key raw materials on a 
scale which would permit them to con- 
tinue operations during the period of 
anticipated stringency ahead—bearing 
in mind particularly the incresed pur- 
chases of governments for strategic 
stockpiles. In addition, they raised 
their investment in fixed capital in 
anticipation of a growing demand 
generated by increased arms expendi- 
tures. Speculators hoarded goods of 
all types on the assumption that their 
value would appreciate. Consumers 
bought in excess of current require- 
ments in the belief that there would be 
shortages of durable goods and that 
even non-durable goods were certain 
to rise in price. 

All these factors contributed to the 
rise in production in these countries 
which occurred between 1950 and 
1951; in most cases, the rise in over- 
all national output was greater than in 
the production of armaments alone. 

The rate of growth in industrial pro- 
duction in these countries during the 
second half of 1951 and early in 1952 
appears to have slowed considerably. 
While production of armaments and 
investment goods continued to rise, the 
output of consumer goods dropped. 

Several factors operated to limit the 
growth of consumption. There were 
increases in taxation or reductions in 
consumer subsidies; deteriorations in 
terms of trade; relative shifts in the 
distribution of income in favor of 
profits, especially profits in export in- 
dustries; and declines in the proportion 
of income net of taxes which con- 
sumers chose to spend on consumption 
goods. Most industrialized countries 
were affected by one or more of these 
factors, with the result that the produc- 
tion of consumption goods fell below 
available productive capacity, and 
pockets of unemployment occurred in 
consumer goods industries. 

In the centrally planned economies, 
increases in industrial production in 
1951 were generally in line with their 
economic plans. In view of the over 
fulfillment of earlier economic objec- 
tives, and to accelerate the growth of 
their economic and military potentials, 
several of these raised their productior 
targets. In a number of these coun-" 
tries, the rapid pace of industrialization 
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and the relatively poor harvests com- 
bined to put severe pressure on sup- 
plies of food and bring about the rein- 
troduction of rationing for some com- 
modities; in others, particularly the 
U.S.S.R., increased supplies of con- 
sumer goods enabled prices to be re- 
duced. Steps were taken also to adapt 
the structure of production in each of 
these countries to the import require- 
ments and export possibilities of the 
other countries within the group so 
as to expand their trade with one an- 
other and reduce the effect of the 
growing deterioration in trade relations 
between them and a large part of the 
rest of the world. 


During the Second World War, 
some of the under-developed countries 
had succeeded in expanding their in- 
dustrial potential so that manufactures 
not available from the industrialized 
countries involved in the war could be 
replaced from domestic production. 
After the war, while their imports of 
manufactures rose once again, in 
many of them there was little or no 
further industrial progress. Thus, in- 
creases in industrial production in the 
under-developed countries between 
1950 and 1951 were, with some excep- 
tions, small by comparison with those 
achieved by other countries during this 
period. 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLY The expectations 
of scarcity on which the raw material 
boom in the second half of 1950 had 
been based proved exaggerated. The 
supply of raw materials in this period 
could not absorb all the short-term 
demands without substantial price in- 
creases, and the prices of several key 
materials soared. Within a few months, 
for instance, the prices in international 
markets of rubber, tin, and wool rose 
at unprecedented rates—were doubled 
or tripled. They began to decline again 
in early 1951, and later reached a 
somewhat precarious stability above 
the levels of mid-1950. Other com- 
modities, less affected by the violent 
fluctuations of the second half of 1950 
and early 1951, generaily rose more 
steadily throughout the period. 





While raw material output and sup- 
ply substantially expanded in 1951, 
such price declines as took place re- 
sulted largely from the subsiding of 
earlier speculation, the fall in con- 
sumer demand, and direct measures to 
limit demand—such as reducing the 
rate of strategic stockpiling, introduc- 
ing allocations, limiting raw material 
end uses, and imposing various fiscal 

easures, including taxation increases. 
vvithin the framework of these meas- 
ures, raw material supplies were suf- 
ficient generally to permit an even 
greater expansion of industrial output 
in 1951 than had taken place in 1950. 
In fact, at the end of 1951 and early 
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in 1952, some of the restrictions on 
raw material end uses were being re- 
moved in certain industrialized coun- 
tries, and allocations for civilian pro- 
duction were being increased. 

Difficulties did, however, arise in 
particular countries or industries. Thus 
a shortage of coal developed in west- 
ern Europe; but it did not result in 
any declines in over-all production be- 
cause requirements were met by im- 
ports from the United States, though 
at considerable cost in terms of dollar 
resources. More serious bottlenecks 
in the steel industry in the United 
Kingdom contributed to an actual de- 
cline in industrial production in that 
country from the first to the second 
half of 1951. To relieve that situation 
in 1952, imports of steel from the 
United States were arranged. 

The crucial fact is that rearmament 
did not proceed at the rates originally 
announced, However, the phasing of 
rearmament programs over longer pe- 
riods than anticipated was due to con- 
siderations other than shortages of raw 
materials. They had to do with the 
time taken to secure the necessary 
budgetary appropriations, as well as to 
determine and install the types of plant 
and equipment required for the pro- 
duction of armaments; with the effects 
that the cost of armaments was hav- 
ing on the size of national budgets, 
as well as the tax measures required 
to meet these costs; and with questions 
of foreign exchange needs and their 
impact on balances of payments. 
Similar considerations bore heavily on 
the changes in policies pursued with 
respect to strategic stockpiling. 

As to the immediate future, it does 
not appear likely that raw material 
supplies will be a limiting factor in the 
further expansion of production. 
Should the current rates of increase in 
armaments expenditure and production 
not be greatly exceeded, the increase 
in supplies of primary products which 
materialized in 1951, together with the 
increases in 1952 which will result 
from investments in additional capacity 
in 1950 and 1951, may well suffice to 
meet both civilian and military re- 
quirements. : 


FOOD SUPPLY The world demand for 
food rose in 1950/51 chiefly because 
of widespead increases in economic 
activity. In Europe, moreover, a num- 
ber of governments stockpiled food 
during this period. Many of the under- 
developed countries also used signi- 
ficant proportions of the increases in 
their foreign exchange resources to 
raise their imports of food, since it is 
characteristic of these countries that 
any increases in the money incomes of 
the general population are expended 
largely on food. In several cases, 
moreover, crop failures necessitated 
additional imports. Despite the general 


increase in demand for food, the rise 
in food prices was less than in raw 
material prices, partly on account of 
inter-governmental agreements tending 
to stabilize food prices, such as the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, but also 
because stocks accumulated earlier in 
the United States were drawn on for 
increased sales abroad. 

Nevertheless, world supplies of food 
continue to increase less rapidly than 
population and far less rapidly than 
the output of industrial goods. For the 
world as a whole, food consumption 
per capita is less than fifteen years ago, 
and inequalities are greater than be- 
fore the war. Some countries have sub- 
stantially increased supplies of food 
per capita, while others have suffered 
reductions. This reflects not only grow- 
ing inequalities in the distribution of 
world output and income, but dis- 
equilibrium in international trade as 
well. While certain food importing 
lacked the foreign exchange resources 
to obtain needed supplies, some food 
exporting countries were, as late as 
1948 and 1949, concerned with the 
accumulation of surpluses of foodstuffs 
that could not be disposed of at prevail- 
ing prices. In general, there do not 
appear to exist sufficiently sustained 
economic incentives for a rapid in- 
crease in world food production. 


TERMS OF TRADE The fact that in 1950 
and 1951 raw material prices rose 
much more than the prices of food- 
stuffs or of finished manufactures 
greatly affected the terms of trade of 
individual countries. Developments in 
the terms of trade of particular coun- 
tries depended on the commodity com- 
position of their exports and imports 
and, above all, on the relative weight 
in their exports and imports of the 
commodities whose prices fluctuated 
most during that period, such as rub- 
ber, tin, and wool. 


Industrialized countries in general 
are predominantly exporters of manu- 
factures and importers of raw mate- 
rials; as a group, they suffered a 
deterioration in their terms of trade 
of about ten per cent in the first half 
of 1951 compared with the first half 
of 1950, followed by some small im- 
provement in the second half of 1951. 
A few, however, actually experienced 
improved terms of trade throughout 
1951 because of the importance of 
some key raw material or semi-manu- 
facture in their exports. 


The losses of the raw material im- 
porting countries in respect of their 
terms of trade were the counterpart of 
the gains of the raw material exporters 
—gains which were unevenly dis- 
tributed, with the countries exporting 
relatively few of the key raw materials 
reaping most of the advantage, and 
many of the under-developed countries 
experiencing only small improvements. 
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Finally, in countries in which food 
is a major item in exports, the move- 
ment of the terms of trade depended 
on the weight of raw materials and 
finished manufactures in their im- 
ports, since the prices of food in gen- 
eral rose somewhat more than those 
of manufactures, but markedly less 
than those of raw materials. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS Changes in the 
terms of trade were a major element 
affecting the balance of payments of 
most countries. Among the principal 
countries which export manufactured 
goods, the United States and several 
of the countries in western Europe off- 
set the effect of the deterioration in 
their terms of trade by an increase in 
the volume of their exports. With the 
notable exceptions of France and the 
United Kingdom, merchandise trade 
surpluses increased or deficits declined 
in the course of 1951. These move- 
ments were greatest in these countries 
which, at the beginning of 1951, had 
significant excess capacity for the ex- 
port of the heavy goods which were 
most in demand abroad, or which fol- 
lowed disinflationary policies in 1951 
specifically designed to limit the do- 
mestic, demand for imports while 
setting free additional supplies of goods 
for export. 

There was a tendency in 1950 for 
the rest of the world’s current account 
deficit with the United States to de- 
cline, tendency which, in general, was 
reversed in 1951. This reflected in part 
a relaxation in 1950 of restrictions on 
imports of dollar goods by many coun- 
tries whose dollar earnings had in- 
creased. In addition, the amount of 
dollars disbursed to the rest of the 
world by the United States declined 
in the second half of 1951, chiefly be- 
cause United States purchases of im- 
ported goods for stocks were reduced. 
A number of countries were thereby 
compelled to reintroduce restrictions 
on dollar imports late in 1951 or early 
in 1952. 


At the end of 1951, there were signs 
of considerable strain in the balance of 
payments position of western Europe. 
The outward manifestations for the 
time being were confined largely to 
France and the United Kingdom, 
which had experienced very sharp de- 
clines in their gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves. Their experience il- 
lustrates the problems faced by coun- 
tries possessing insufficient foreign ex- 
change reserves in absorbing the effects 
of short-term inventory fluctuations 
and speculative capital movements; it 
also illustrates the basis for interna- 
tional concern in those matters. 

The difficulties of France and the 
United Kingdom reflected the need 
to restore their inventories of imported 
goods which had been allowed to run 
down in 1950. Once begun, the drain 
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on their gold and dollar reserves was 
intensified by speculative movements 
of capital. Moreover, the import re- 
strictions which they and their af- 
filiated currency areas were compelled 
to reintroduce late in 1951 and early 
in 1952 were certain to have repercus- 
sions On the balance of payments posi- 
tions of other countries. 

A further indication of growing dif- 
ficulties in international trade resulted 
from a fall in external demand for 
consumer goods experienced by many 
industrialized countries in the second 
half of 1951. This was a particularly 
serious problem for countries which 
had expected to be able to increase 
their exports of consumer goods to 
offset any limitation on exports of 
capital goods which might result from 
the competing requirements of do- 
mestic rearmament. 


The years 1950 and 1951 once 
again demonstrated the exceptional in- 
stability to which the balances of pay- 
ments of primary producing countries 
are subject. These countries achieved 
very large increases in their earnings 
from exports of raw materials at un- 
precedentedly high prices in the first 
nine months after the outbreak of the 
Korea conflict. Subsequently their 
earnings decreased markedly as the raw 
material boom subsided. 

The fears of the under-developed 
countries that they would be unable to 
procure capital goods from industrial- 
ized countries because of the demands 
of rearmament programs did not mate- 
rialize during 1951. There were in- 
stances of supply difficulties and of a 
lengthening of delivery periods, but not 
on a scale to reduce imports. Imports 
of capital goods by under-developed 
countries were, with some exceptions, 
substantially larger in 1951 than in 
1950. They could have been even 
higher but for the fact that some un- 
der-developed countries were not pre- 
pared with enough development 
projects to enable them to absorb more 
capital goods. Some were compelled 
to import consumer goods in large 
volume in order to meet increased de- 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


Thus, in summary, it is seen that, 
during 1951—the first full year of 
widespread rearmament activity—the 
world produced more goods than in 
any previous year. The increase in ag- 
gregate production between 1950 and 
1951 was greater than in the produc- 
tion of military goods alone. This made 
it possible for the total supply of civ- 
ilian goods for the world as a whole 
to rise. 

In the economically developed pri- 
vate enterprise economies, production 
increased considerably from mid-1950 


mand or to fight famine, -and some 
were even willing to see part of their 
foreign exchange spent on luxury 
goods such as high-priced passenger 
automobiles. 

Under the growing pressure of do- 
mestic demand resulting from rising 
export surpluses, increasing domestic 
investment, and shortages of consumer 
goods, the under-developed countries 
rushed to place orders for capital and 
consumer goods in the expectation that 
those commodities would become 
scarce. Deliveries against these ex- 
panded orders were still being made 
during the second half of 1951. By 
that time, however, the exports of the 
under-developed countries had already 
fallen, their foreign exchange reserves 
had begun to decline, and several had 
been forced to reintroduce import re- 
strictions which they had dropped a 
year earlier. 

The international trade of the cen- 
trally planned economies was _in- 
fluenced primarily by factors different 
from those operating in the rest of the 
world. For political and military rea- 
sons, many other countries during 
1950 and 1951 enlarged the scope of 
measures to limit their exports of many 
commodities, especially key raw mate- 
rials and equipment items, to the cen- 
trally planned economies. 

These restrictive measures, however, 
did not apply to Yugoslavia, whose 
trade with other centrally planned eco- 
nomies had been severed. 

The result of the restrictions was 
that the trade between the private en- 
terprise economies and the countries 
of eastern Europe was reduced in 
quantum in 1951 to only about 70 to 
75 per cent of what it had been in 
1948 and to about half of the pre-war 
level. By contrast, the quantum of 
trade among the centrally planned eco- 
nomies more than doubled between 
1948 and 1951. This increase reflected 
the general rise in output in those 
countries and the growth of a greater 
degree of specialization and common 
planning of economic objectives, as 
well as the replacement of the declin- 
ing trade with the rest of the world. 


ILWO YEARS 


to mid-1951. Because of the influence 
of such factors as rising taxation and 
deterioration in terms of trade, con- 
sumption did not increase as fast as 
production. In fact, the demand for 
consumer goods fell short of existing 
productive facilities beginning early in 
1951, so that consumer goods produc- 
tion declined and total output levelled 
off in the second half of 1951. Al- 
though sharp increases in raw material 
prices caused a general upsurge of 
prices in all these countries, money 
wages tended to keep pace with the 
cost of living. 
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In the centrally planned economies, 
also, output and consumption increased 
in 1950 and 1951, though consump- 
tion rose less than production. De- 
velopments in consumer prices varied, 
rising in countries where increases in 
supply did not suffice to meet the grow- 
ing pressure of demand, and declining 
where the expansion of supply was 
more adequate. 

In the under-developed countries, 
production generally rose less than the 
world average, but exports increased 
both in quantum and in price as a re- 
sult of expanded demand from the in- 
dustrialized countries. Prices also rose 
considerably in the under-developed 
countries. In some cases, this resulted 
from increased pressure of demand 
caused by expanded domestic incomes 
derived from larger exports or in- 
creased investment. In others, equally 
or more important factors were the 
pressure exerted on supplies where 
shortages of food resulted from poor 
harvests, or the increases in the do- 
mestic cost of imported goods because 
of changes in rates of exchange. 

Major elements in developments in 
the balances of payments of developed 
private enterprise economies in 1951 
were a deterioration in terms of trade 


and a reversal of the earlier trend to- 
ward reduced deficits with the dollar 
area. While most of these countries 
nevertheless improved their over-all 
balance of payments position in 1951, 
difficulties encountered by a few of 
them appeared likely, early in 1952, to 
have significant repercussions else- 
where. 

The trade of almost all the cen- 
trally planned economies was increas- 
ingly affected in 1951 by the growing 
deterioration in their trade relations 
with a large part of the rest of the 
world. As output rose in these coun- 
tries, the volume of their trade with 
one another increased, offsetting the 
decline in trade with the rest of the 
world as a whole. 

Increases in exports and improve- 
ments in the terms of trade of under- 
developed countries enabled them to 
expand their imports of both capital 
goods and consumer goods in 1951. 
In the latter part of 1951, however, 
foreign exchange receipts declined be- 
cause of a slackening of foreign de- 
mand; in a number of countries the 
resulting balance of payments diffi- 
culties led by the end of the year to 
the reimposition of import restrictions, 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL CONCERN 


When the changes in the world 
economic situation during 1950 and 
1951 are considered against the back- 
ground of the earlier post-war years, a 
number of features stand out. 

The destruction of the productive 
facilities of many countries in Europe, 
Asia, and North Africa during the Sec- 
ond World War had confronted the 
peoples of those areas with vast prob- 
lems of rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion. Elsewhere, while productive 
capacity had in many cases been con- 
siderably expanded during the war 
years, there existed a high level of 
demand for civilian types of goods 
which had been unobtainable during 
the war. Thus, throughout the world 
up to 1948, there had been a shortage 
of goods which served to stimulate the 
growth of production. 

The eventual result of the pressure 
for increased output, especially in the 
war-devastated countries, was that pre- 
war production levels were restored or 
exceeded. This involved great efforts 
at national reconstruction, assisted by 
grants or loans financed in largest part 
by countries which had been spared 
war devastation and had emerged after 
the war with greatly increased produc- 
tive capacity. Those grants and loans 
enabled the recipient «ountries to im- 
port, at a rate far greater than other- 
wise possible, goods required both for 
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reconstruction and for sustaining stand- 
ards of living. 

THREE FEATURES By the end of 1948, 
the period of post-war reconstruction 
had ended. From then to the middle 
of 1950, three striking features may be 
noted. 

In industrially advanced countries 
not confronted with problems of re- 
construction, the large expansion of 
national output since pre-war years 
permitted commensurate increases 
in the consumption levels of the 
general population. In some impor- 
tant economically developed countries, 
however, per capita consumption was 
still no higher than before the war, al- 
though production exceeded pre-war 
levels, This was because a larger pro- 
portion of the national product was 
being devoted to investment than be- 
fore the war; because the volume of 
exports had to be increased on account 
of the deterioration in terms of trade 
in relation to pre-war years or on ac- 
count of losses of foreign investments 
incurred during and after the war; or 
because of some combination of these 
factors. 

The second striking feature is that, 
in a number of under-developed coun- 
tries, even the low pre-war levels of 
production and per capita consumption 
had not been restored. Moreover, sev- 
eral under-developed countries which 


had succeeded in expanding their in- 
dustrial capacities during the war 
showed little sign of making further 
progress in the post-war period. 

Third, despite that situation, idle 
productive capacity began to appear 
in many private enterprise economies, 
in both capital and consumer goods in- 
dustries. There was also widespread 
concern over the accumulation in vari- 
ous parts of the world of surpluses in 
agricultural and other primary prod- 
ucts. 

It was evident that during this pe- 
riod technical opportunities existed 
everywhere for further increases in 
production which could be devoted to 
increased consumption and more rapid 
economic development in both indus- 
trialized and under-developed coun- 
tries. At the same time, it became 
clear that the technical facilities for 
raising production and consumption 
levels were not in themselves enough 
to bring about such increases—any 
more than they had been before the 
war. 


INTERLOCKING MEASURES During this 
period, the need was emphasized in in- 
ternational conferences for measures 
to maintain full employment, to stabi- 
lize international demand for primary 
products, and to promote the develop- 
ment of under-developed countries. 
Those three types of measures were 
viewed as interlocking devices made 
necessary by the interdependence of 
the several types of economies in the 
world and by the objectives of uni- 
versal peace, rising standards of living, 
and social and economic advance. 


The view was widely accepted that 
the problem of maintaining full em- 
ployment in the _ industrialized 
countries could not be solved ex- 
cept in the context of an expanding 
world economy in which the economic 
development of the under-developed 
countries formed the most important 
single element. In was also widely be- 
lieved that under-developed countries 
could not progress rapidly enough 
without an adequate and steady inflow 
of capital from industrially advanced 
countries. It seemed clear that the 
adjustments required to eliminate 
structural disequilibrium in interna- 
tional trade were attainable without a 
contraction of world trade only 
through the rapid growth of produc- 
tion and real income in under-de- 
veloped areas. 

The announcements of rearmament 
programs which followed the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea in the 
middle of 1950 once again focussed 
attention on the technical problems of 
expanding output and productive facili- 
ties. Fear of unemployment gave way 
to concern about manpower shortages. 
The danger of accumulating surpluses 
of primary goods was displaced by 
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questions of how to avoid bottlenecks 
in production in a period which, it 
was expectd, would be characterized 
by widespread raw material shortages. 
Concern over where to get the funds 
with which to finance the more rapid 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries was complicated by questions of 
where to obtain the capital goods that 
such countries would wish to buy out 
of their growing foreign exchange re- 
sources. Such resources were being en- 
larged by increases in the volume and 
prices of raw material exports. 

Actually, during 1950 and 1951, 
many under-developed countries were 
unable to absorb all the capital goods 
they could have imported and paid for 
because their economic development 
plans had not advanced to the point at 
which they could determine precisely 
what equipment they wanted and 
when. This handicap is likely to persist 
unless an increasing number of under- 
developed countries formulate  inte- 
grated programs for economic develop- 
ment, including a set of priorities and 
measures designed to implement those 
programs and to check on_ their 
progress. 

By the end of 1951, moreover, the 
problem for under-developed countries 
was shifting in emphasis once more 
to that of the adequacy of their for- 
eign exchange resources. Because of 
the slackening in demand for their ex- 
ports, some are no longer in as favor- 
able a position as at the beginning of 
1951 to buy increased imports of capi- 
tal goods. This development illustrates 
the continuing vulnerability of under- 
developed countries to fluctuations in 
international commodity markets. The 
succession of fears of commodity sur- 
pluses and of shortages is of grave con- 
cern—and not merely to under-de- 
veloped countries. 

Of major importance, finally, is the 
fact that the recent spurt of produc- 
tion in the industrially developed coun- 
tries has widened still further the pro- 
duction gap to be bridged by under- 
developed countries whose progress has 
remained slow. Indications are that 
the technical obstacles to expand pro- 
duction which had been feared in the 
industrialized countries in 1950 were 
rapidly overcome in 1951 and are of 
diminishing concern in 1952. There is, 
indeed, evidence of available capacities 
in those countries, not only in light in- 
dustry but in certain branches of dur- 
able goods production as well. Sup- 
plies of capital goods available for 
export in 1952 from the industrialized 
countries are not likely, even under 
current conditions, to be smaller, and 
in some cases may well be larger, than 
in 1951. Should an easing of political 
tensions in the world bring about a 
reduction in armament expenditures, 
the opportunities for raising living 
standards in both developed and under- 
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developed countries would correspond- 
ingly improve. 


NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTION In 
conclusion, the introduction to the 
World Economic Report says: 

“These facts lend new emphasis to 
the present need for some kind of in- 
ternational action designed to bring 
about an adequate international flow 
of capital to under-developed coun- 
tries, to elaborate new techniques for 


stabilizing the demand for and prices 
of primary commodities traded inter- 
nationally, or to introduce other ar- 
rangements that would, under mutual- 
ly acceptable conditions, permit the in- 
dustrialized countries to increase the 
supply of machinery and equipment 
to the under-developed countries so as 
to enable them to make more effective 
use of their abundant natural resources 
as well as to meet the demands of their 
trading partners.” 





COMMITTEE STUDIES PROCEDURE ON 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA PETITIONS 


HE South-West Africa Committee 

had received a letter from the 
Union Government when it met again 
on April 25. At its previous meeting 
the five-member ad hoc body invited 
the Union Government to continue its 
conferences with it and, for this pur- 
pose, to name a representative. The 
response so far has been a letter from 
J. R. Jordaan, South Africa’s deputy 
Permanent Representative to the Unit- 
ed Nations, which said only that the 
Union Government would “in due 
course” send a “considered reply.” The 
Chairman, M. C. Kridakon, of Thai- 
land, commented that the communica- 
tion did not rule out the possibility of 
further negotiations. At his suggestion, 
the Committee decided to postpone 
discussion pending further action by 
the Union Government. 


PROBLEM OF PETITIONS The Committee 
then considered how it should deal 
with communications from inhabitants 
of South-West Africa, and elsewhere 
on the question of the territory’s 
status. The General Assembly reso- 
lution of January 19 last had autho- 
rized the Ad Hoc Committee, “as an 
interim measure, and pending the 
completion of negotiations with the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa, to examine reports of the ad- 
ministration of the territory of South- 
West Africa, as well as petitions and 
any other matters relating to the terri- 
tory that may be transmitted to the 
Secretary-General.” 

The representatives of the United 
States and Norway both felt that all 
the communications should be treated 
for the present in accordance with the 
Mandates procedure, and that the 
senders should be informed that they 
should transmit their communications 
through the channels of the Union 
Government, so that the latter might 
have an opportunity of commenting on 
them. Benjamin Gerig, of the United 
States, considered that in doing this the 
Committee would be conforming to 
the opinion of the International Court 
and to the Assembly’s resolution. The 
Union Government might not avail it- 
self of that chance, but he would pre- 
fer that it, rather than the Committee, 


should be the first to depart from the 
Mandates procedure. 

Hans Engen, of Norway, agreed that 
the Committee should refrain from 
any action on the communications 
until the Union Government's position 
was made clear. The Committee should 
also ascertain how the Union was 
dealing with communications by re- 
ferring them to the writers and sug- 
gesting that they should be sent to that 
Government. The Ad Hoc Committee 
would then have an opportunity of 
observing the Union Government’s re- 
action, he said. 

A different view was expressed by 
Farid Zeineddine, of Syria. It was un- 
desirable, he said, to limit the power 
of the people of South-West Africa to 
communicate with the United Nations 
and he thought it unwise to follow the 
procedure of the Mandates System if 
the party most directly concerned was 
not doing so. By sending the com- 
munications back to the writer, they 
would establish an undesirable prece- 
dent. He proposed that the Committee 
should postpone discussion on the 
subject. 

Francisco A. Forteza, of Uruguay, 
supporting the Syrian proposal, also 
suggested that a time-limit of perhaps 
two months might be established for 
the Union Government’s consideration 
of the communications. If nothing was 
heard from the Union after that 
period, discussion on the communica- 
tions might be reopened. 


PROPOSAL ADOPTED After further de- 
bate the Syrian proposal to postpone 
discussion was adopted, with Syria, 
Thailand and Uruguay voting in favor, 
and Norway and the United States 
against the motion. 

The Chairman explained that he had 
given the casting vote in favor of the 
Syrian proposal since he felt that, 
while both proposals would give the 
Committee a chance to wait for the 
Union Government’s reaction, the 
Syrian proposal since he felt that, 
prejudice the chance of negotiations 
with that Government. 

The Committee then adjourned 
without setting a date for its next 
meeting. 
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THE TOLEDO COMMITTEE meets. Such committees secure the help of civic 
organizations, universities, schools, and local government officials to distribute 
and display publicity for United Nations broadcasts. No possible source 
of assistance is overlooked—for instance, in Stockton, California, Girl Scouts 
went from door to door distributing schedules of United Nations radio programs. 
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TELEVISION IS USED to further the United Nations Communications Campaign. 
In this scene from a television show, undergraduates of Syracuse University 
from Nigeria, Costa Rica, and India, meeting at the home of Dorothy Carr, 
discussed the work of the World Health Organization. During the campaign 
hundreds of civic leaders, undergraduates, and public figures appeared on 
radio and television programs to help publicize United Nations broadcasts. 


THE CO-OPERATION of the radio industry the world over is essential. Shown 
here is Mr. Daggett Harvey, president of the Chicago Foreign Relations Council, 
presenting an illuminated scroll, on behalf of 25 national organizations, to 
Mr. Harold Fellows, president of the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters. In accepting, Mr. Fellows assured the continuing sup- 
port of the 1,200 United States radio stations participating in the campaign. 








W ANTED—20 Million 


6 T°HE United Nations cannot achieve the purpose 

for which it has been created unless the peoples o 
the world are fully informed of its aims and achievements, 
In these words the General Assembly at its first sessio; 
set the Department of Public Information’s task. To hel; 
in this work of information, a “United Nations Communi 
cations Campaign” has been organized to gain 20 million 
more listeners to United Nations radio programs in the 
United States by the end of June, Inspired by forme 
Governor Luther Youngdahl of Minnesota, the campaign 
was developed and extended by Women United for the 


AT THE REQUEST of the local committee, the Mayor of Milwaukee ordered 
this sign to be placed on the City Hall. All five of the city’s radio station; 
broadcast United Nations programs, and during the campaign the Chamber 
of Commerce arranged for window displays in Milwaukee’s stores. Many 
other local organizations also assisted in publicizing United Nations schedules. 
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United Nations, accredited United Nations observers for 
non-governmental organizations, and is being conducted 
by them in collaboration with the Department. 

The women invited 10,000 local leaders in key cities to 
assist them. The results have far exceeded their expecta- 
tions. Many new USS. radio stations have been added to 
the United Nations Network for Peace (currently 1,200 
stations) because of listener interest. Thousands 
of school children have carried program listings home to 
their parents; industrial plants have put this information 
in with employees’ pay checks; libraries have distributed 
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IN A UNITED NATIONS radio station in Korea, troops of the Unified Command 
read a script for a Christmas British Broadcasting Corporation program. Similar 
interviews are frequently given over the “UN Today” and “Spotlight on the 
UN” series — fifteen-minute programs on international developments cover- 
ing United Nations activities on a world-wide basis and often highlighted 
by actual recordings of delegates as they speak at United Nations meetings. 


“UNITED OR NOT’—another radio and television feature program—is pro- 
duced by the United Nations Correspondents Association in co-operation with 
the United Nations. In this program prominent United Nations figures are 
brought together in down-to-earth discussions of international affairs. The 
picture above shows Secretary-General Trygve Lie (centre) as a guest speaker. 


ew Listeners to United Nations Broadcasts 


thousands of bookmarks carrying the program schedules: 
hundreds of churches have printed the information in their 
church calendars; posters with program schedules have been 


displayed throughout campaign cities. Local campaigns 
have been promoted in newspapers and on radio-TV 


stations. As a pilot project, the campaign is being watched 
with interest in other Member states. Already the presi- 
dent of the Cairo Women’s Club, prominent women 
tin New Zealand, and Canadian and Latin American 


organizations plan to develop similar methods ot publiciz- 
ing United Nations official broadcasts. 





Owe 
PROGRAMS arranged by United Nations Radio have world-wide reception 
through the help of national broadcasting systems. Feature programs are sent to 
many countries and news of United Nations activities is broadcast to Member 
countries in thirty languages daily. Above, Mahmoud Fawzi Bey of Egypt mak- 
ing a recording for a United Nations Radio feature program. Television pro- 
grams, too, are produced regularly. Interest in the United Nations was stimulated 
through the televising of General Assembly and Security Council meetings. 
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“THE UNITED NATIONS STORY” series is released over 500 stations in the 
United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. This series is being pro- 
duced in response to widespread interest in the men and women who are 
working for peace through the United Nations. The picture above shows 
a feature program transcription being packed for radio stations abroad. 





COMMISSION’S STEPS TOWARD A SINGLE 
CONVENTION ON NARCOTICS CONTROL 


HE first part of a draft single in- 

ternational convention on the con- 
trol of narcotic drugs has been review- 
ed by the United Nations Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs which ended its 
seventh session on May 9. The Com- 
mission also: moved to tighten global 
control on traffic in illicit drugs, in- 
cluding trafficking by crews of mer- 
chant ships and planes; took further 
steps to solve the coca leaf problem 
in Bolivia and Peru. 

Much of the session was devoted to 
revising the draft international conven- 
tion which, when completed is intend- 
ed to replace eight existing interna- 
tional treaties on drug control. 


DRAFT CONVENTION After a detailed 
examination of twelve of the 51 sec- 
tions of the draft convention, the 
Commission, on April 28, decided to 
postpone further discussion of the re- 
maining text, which had been prepared 
by the Secretariat until its next ses- 
sion. It was generally agreed that more 
time was necessary to complete exam- 
ination of the entire draft. In the view 
of the Chairman, Dr. Oscar Rabasa, 
of Mexico, the project under-way for 
the past two years — might require 
“two or three or even more sessions.” 

The scope of the new convention 
was the first main topic to be exam- 
ined, 

As regards the scope, some mem- 
bers favored codification in the narrow 
sense, limiting changes to those which 
had been found, by experience, to be 
absolutely necessary. On the other 
hand it was urged that the new con- 
vention should not only extend con- 
trol to cover the opium poppy, the 
coca leaf and the Indian hemp plant, 
but incorporate any innovations war- 
ranted by changed conditions, and to 
some extent, anticipate possible fu- 
ture developments. The Commission 
concluded that there was no funda- 
mental difference between these two 
views and decided that each proposed 
change in existing control regime 
should be examined on its merits. 


COMMISSION’S STATUS Should there be 
One or more bodies involved in the 
new system of control? A minority 
held that, the new convention should 
provide for a single international or- 
gan and that consequently the pres- 
ent commission would have no place 
in the control system to be established. 
The majority held, however, that cer- 
tain semi-judicial control functions, 
performed by the present Permanent 
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Central Opium Board and the Drug 
Supervisory Board, could not be satis- 
factorily carried out by a political 
body composed of government repre- 
sentatives. Likewise, other functions of 
a political nature could not be effec- 
tively executed by experts, working 
independently of governments. The 
Commission concluded that the pres- 
ent Opium Board and the Supervisory 
Body should be merged into a single, 
semi-judicial organ as proposed in the 
Secretariat draft. But it decided also 
that effective international control of 
narcotics would continue to require a 
policy-making organ composed of gov- 
ernmental representatives. 

As to the nature of the policy-mak- 
ing body the Commission considered 
the proposal for an independent treaty 
organ but decided that it would serve 
the best interests of international con- 
trol if a functional commission of the 
Economic and Social Council, as now 
constituted, should continue to per- 
form all policy-making and technical 
functions concerned with international 
control, 


The Commission also considered 
whether its decisions and recommen- 
dations under the new convention 
would require the express approval of 
the Council, or simply be subject to 
the Council’s right to approve, set 
aside or modify. The Commission de- 
cided that the draft should provide 
that a decision or recommendation by 


HARRY J. ANSLINGER (left), a well-known 

authority on the control of narcotic drugs and 

leader of the United States delegation on the 

Commission, chats with Dr. Cemalettin Or, of 
Turkey. 


the Commission will enter into force 
if the Council takes no action on the 
matter during its first session after 
the Commission itself has acted. 

The Secretary-General’s draft had 
provided that the Commission should 
have the right under certain condi- 
tions to prohibit the manufacture of 
particularly dangerous drugs of no 
medical value. 

After considerable discussion the 
Commission evolved a compromise 
solution on this provision: no party 
to the new treaty will be bound to 
prohibit the use of any particular 
drug for medical purposes; but the 
prohibition of certain particularly 


dangerous drugs will be recommended 
in the treaty itself, and the Commis- 
sion will have the right to recommend 
the prohibition of additional drugs. At 
this stage it was decided not to enum- 
erate the particular drugs to be in- 
cluded in the prohibited list. 


INTERNATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE A 
proposal in the Secretariat draft which 
had first been considered at the Com- 
mission’s fourth session, was for the 
establishment of an international clear- 
ing house for drug transactions. Ac- 
cording to the draft, Governments 
would not authorize a particular ex- 
port of narcotics until they had ascer- 
tained from the international organ 
that the export in question would not 
exceed the drug estimates of the im- 
porting country. However, the Com- 
mission may establish maximum 
amounts for each drug which could 
be exported without such clearance. 


Several members felt that such a 
clearing house would not facilitate in- 
ternational control but would rather 
establish an unwieldy procedure and 
might actually lead to a weakening in- 
stead of a strengthening of controls. 
Colonel Sharman, of Canada, held 
that such action would represent a 
deviation from the principle of “in- 
direct international administration” 
and would delay and complicate in- 
ternational transactions. The present 
system of import and export certi- 
ficates was working satisfactorily. 

Several other members argued that 
no useful purpose would be served by 
increasing the number of organs for 
the international control of narcotics. 

Mr. Krishnamoorthy, of India, sug- 
gested an alternative method. The 
present import and export systems 
might continue but governments could 
transmit copies of these permits to the 
international organ. That body would 
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therefore be able to record the trans- 
action against the estimates of the 
respective countries. It would not be 
necessary to furnish details such as the 
names of the consignors or consignees 
or the price of the drugs. 

Other representatives agreed with 
this view, contending that the present 
machinery operated satisfactorily and 
doubting whether the innovation sug- 
gested in the draft was really neces- 
sary. After lengthy discussion it was 
decided that the establishment of an 
international clearing house would de- 
lay exports and endanger sick people, 
would not offer any advantage which 
could not be obtained by other less 
extreme measures; and would unneces- 
sarily substitute international respon- 
sibility for national control. 

In taking this decision the Commis- 
sion decided also that the present pro- 
vision of Article 14, paragraph 1, of 
the 1931 Convention should be in- 
cluded in the new convetion. Accord- 
ing to this an export of any drug in- 
cluded in Group I of the 1931 Conven- 
tion (i.e. the more dangerous narcotic 
drugs) to a country or territory to 
which neither the 1925 nor the 1931 
Convention applies, must not be per- 
mitted-until the government of the ex- 
porting country has ascertained from 
the Permanent Central Opium Board 
that the export will not cause the esti- 
mates for the importing country or 
territory to be exceeded. 

After completing its detailed exam- 
ination of the first twelve sections 
of the draft convention the Commis- 
sion, On May 9, approved its report 
containing the revised texts of the 
draft for submission to the forthcom- 
ing session of the Economic and 
Social Council. Adopting its report to 
the Council, by 11 votes to 2, with 1 
abstention (Yugoslavia), the Commis- 
sion proposed that its eighth session 
be held during April-May, 1953. 
Should it prove impossible to meet at 
United Nations Headquarters, the 


Commission proposed that its session 
be held in Geneva. 





INDIA, whose delegation played an important 
part in the Commission’s session, was repre- 
sented by Mr. E. S. Krishnamoorthy. 
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ILLICIT TRAFFIC: 


NEED FOR CLOSER 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


“DANGEROUS increase” in the 
illicit traffic in narcotic drugs 
was noted by the Commission. This 
finding came after careful examination 
by the fifteen experts of reports from 
39 governments for the year 1951, and 
urged closer international co-operation 
in controlling this traffic. The resolution 
advised governments that “this baneful 
trade” cannot be combatted success- 
fully by national efforts alone, and that 
international co-operation is of funda- 
mental importance. It urged govern- 
ments to take immediate steps, if they 
have not already done so, to adopt per- 
manent and direct communication be- 
tween national administrations control- 
ling the illicit traffic. It also asked gov- 
ernments to reinforce and alert their 
preventive organizations as soon as an 
increase in illicit traffic is discovered in 
their territories. 

The resolution introduced jointly by 
Egypt, France, Mexico and the United 
States was adopted by 12 votes to 0, 
with 2 abstentions (Poland and the 
U.S.S.R.). 


BRISK TRAFFIC During its examination 
of governments’ reports On illicit traffic 
the Commission also considered a Sec- 
retariat survey on drug smuggling and 
seizures during 1951. This disclosed 
that the illicit traffic during this period 
was brisk and, for smugglers whose ac- 
tivities were not detected, extremely 
profitable. Several significant facts 
were brought out by this survey. Ma- 
cao —the Portuguese island off the 
Chinese coast — has re-emerged as a 
focal point for drug smuggling in the 
Far East. Illicit traffic in raw opium 
continues to be a serious problem in 
South-East Asia. Hong Kong is a 
prominent port of transit for heroin 
smuggling to Japan and the United 
States. Considerable quantities of raw 
opium of Iranian and Turkish origin 
have been seized in France. 

Air transport continues to be used 
for smuggling, but the most common 
method of drug smuggling is still by 
ship. No less than 224 different ships 
were mentioned in 1951 seizure re- 
ports of governments, compared with 
124 in 1950. During 1951, 91 of the 
ships involved were of United States 
registry, 43 of United Kingdom regis- 
try, and 14 Dutch. The Secretariat 
survey also summarized the penalties 
imposed by various states for narcotic 
offences, ranging from fines of $500 
to prison terms of seven and eight 
years. For instance, in Belgium a doc- 
tor found to be giving illegal prescrip- 
tions was sentenced to five years de- 
tention in “a special institution. . . .” 
In Iraq penalties consist of prison 


terms of from five to 90 days and fines 
of $42 (equivalent U. S.). In Canada, 
the penalty is imprisonment up to 
seven years plus fines of up to $1,000. 
Fines imposed in Hong Kong ranged 
from $87.50 to $1,750, 


IN MIDDLE EAST During discussion of 
the seizure reports, Saleh A. Mah- 
moud, of Egypt, said illicit traffic in 
cocaine continued to be of concern to 
his Government. The authorities fear- 
ed that the severe control being ex- 
ercised over black drugs in the Middle 
East had forced the illicit traffickers 
to increase their trade in the white 
drugs. In one Near Eastern country, 
for example, abundant supplies of co- 
caine had appeared on _ the illicit 
market. 

Dr. Cenalettin Or, of Turkey, re- 
ported that cocaine was rarely found 
in the illicit traffic in his country. In 
1951, there had been only one signifi- 
cant seizure of Turkish cocaine 
amounting, he believed, to several hun- 
dred grams. An arrest had been made 
in Lebanon and the person involved 
was a notorious Greek trafficker. 

Giuseppe Dosi, of Italy—participat- 
ing as an observer in the Commis- 
sion’s work—said his Government was 
energetically pursuing the fight against 
the illicit traffic—to such an extent 
that cocaine had almost completely dis- 
appeared from the illicit market. Ef- 
fective medical regulations and police 
control had also contributed to the 
success of the campaign. Statistics for 
the period 1947-50 showed that 10 kg., 
820 grams of heroin, and 39 kg., 258 
grams of other narcotics—mostly co- 
caine—had been seized. Production of 
heroin had been prohibited in Italy 
and its use was strictly controlled. The 
penalties against offenders had been 
increased and were from three to five 
years imprisonment. The Italian au- 
thorities, said Mr. Dosi, were doing 
everything in their power, in co-opera- 
tion with the international control 
organs, to combat illicit traffic. 


JAPAN’S REPORT During further dis- 
cussion, Professor V. V. Zakusov, of 
the U.S.S.R., proposed that a report 
transmitted to the United Nations by 
the Government of Japan be deleted 
from the documents being considered. 
Professor Zakusov maintained that the 
report “slandered” the North Koreans 
by implying that they were engaged in 
illicit traffic of narcotics to Japan dur- 
ing 1951. It was well known, he said, 
that the United States authorities had 
ruled in Japan during that period. 
Therefore, the source of the informa- 
tion submitted on Japan was not the 
Japanese Government itself. The 
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United States armed forces had block- 
ed the sea and air routes (from Korea 
to Japan) and it would, he contended, 
be impossible for the North Koreans 
to smuggle anything to Japan. Perhaps 
the Americans themselves had smug- 
gled narcotics into Japan and were now 
blaming the North Koreans and Chi- 
nese. 

The Chairman, Dr. Oscar Rabasa, 
of Mexico, ruled that the U.S.S.R. 
proposal was out of order on two 
grounds: first, because discussion on 
the document in question had been 
closed, and, secondly, because the 
Commission had no power to delete 
reports of governments from United 
Nations records. The U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative appealed against this ruling 
which was, however, upheld by 12 
votes to 2 (U.S.S.R. and Poland). 

Replying to the Soviet representa- 

tive’s charges, H. J. Anslinger, of the 
United States, held that investigations, 
seizures and arrests in Japan during 
1951 “proved conclusively” that Com- 
munists were smuggling heroin from 
China into Japan, either through North 
Korea or through Hong Kong, both 
by air and surface vessels. 
POPPY PLANTING Mr. Anslinger quoted 
from a report received by the United 
States Division on Narcotics from 
General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, Japan. 
This told of a series of seizures of 
heroin in Japan, and arrests which 
traced the source of the narcotics to 
China. Chinese Communists, he said, 
were planting opium poppies on a 
large scale in Jehol and manufacturing 
heroin in Tientsin. The heroin was 
collected by the Central Financial and 
Economic Committee in  Peiping, 
which body was assigned the duty of 
smuggling the heroin into foreign 
countries. The responsible person in 
this committee was Po I Po, alias Haku 
Itsu Po. 

Heroin seized in Korea had the 
same physical appearance as that be- 
ing seized in Japan, light tan in color 
and coarse in texture. After disclos- 
ing that British authorities in Hong 
Kong had made 22 seizures of heroin 
—including 28,814 heroin pills—dur- 
ing the past year, Mr. Anslinger cited 
many cases of seizures from ships ar- 
riving at American ports from the Far 
East. Heroin had been found in 
sausage-shaped bags bearing Chinese 
characters which, when _ translated, 
read “The Red Lion Company.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Anslinger said 
it was evident that the Chinese were 
increasing this narcotic traffic which 
had several purposes. The United 
States urged the Hong Kong authori- 
ties to increase their vigilance to pre- 
vent the smuggling. The United States 
also requested the Japanese Govern- 
ment to intensify their “already splen- 
did efforts” to suppress the illicit traf- 
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fic, some of which reached the United 
States and other countries by way of 
Japan and Hong Kong. The wholesale 
smuggling of heroin and opium from 
Communist China was a menace to 
many countries. 


“POLITICAL PURPOSE” During a further 
exchange of views on the matter, Pro- 
fessor Zakusov described Mr. Anslin- 
ger’s statement as “slanderous” and 
made for a special political purpose. 
The U.S.S.R. representative further 
charged that the morale of American 
troops in Japan was low and, quoting 
from reports on drug addiction among 
adolescents in the United States, as- 
serted that the morale of young Amer- 
icans was already low when they en- 
tered the Army. Professor Zakusov 
also charged that American soldiers 
had committed various atrocities in 
Korea, including attacks against 
churches. Mr. Anslinger retorted that 
he would not answer such political 
accusations in a technical body such 
as the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 

After further interventions Chair- 
man Rabasa reminded members that 
political questions could not be dis- 
cussed in the Commission. As to a 
Polish proposal inviting the represen- 
tative of the People’s Republic of 
China to the meeting to answer charges 
against the Chinese people, the Chair- 
man recalled that the Commission had 
earlier agreed, by majority vote, to 
postpone until its eighth session discus- 
sion of the representation of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic on the Com- 
mission. 

During further discussion on seizure 
reports, Commission members com- 
mended Turkey for its work in sup- 
pressing clandestine heroin labora- 
tories, and Mexico for measures it had 
taken against illicit drug traffic. 


SMUGGLING BY SHIPS’ CREWS Closely 
allied to the Commission’s resolution 





RAPPORTEUR for the Commission’s session was 
Mr. D. Nikolic, of Yugoslavia. 


on international co-operation against 
illicit drug traffic was a proposal re- 
garding measures to be taken against 
illicit trafficking by the crews of mer- 
chantmen and aircraft. It may be re- 
called that at the Commission’s fifth 
session, in 1950, the United States 
proposed the compiling of a list of 
merchant seamen known to have dealt 
illegally in drugs, so that national gov- 
ernments might take action against 
such persons. The United States also 
proposed that measures be taken to 
revoke officers’ licenses and seamen’s 
certificates held by persons found to 
have committed offences against the 
narcotics regulations, or to withhold 
the issuance of licenses or certificates 
to such persons. 

This proposal was sent to govern- 
ments, several of whom have com- 
mented on them. Many of the replies 
expressed unreserved support for the 
United States proposal and added addi- 
tional suggestions. Colombia, for in- 
stance, suggested that drugs be carried 
only by plane, since ships seemed to 
promote illegal narcotics traffic. Israel 
proposed punitive measures against 
aircraft crews found dealing in illegal 
drugs. Other comments expressed vari- 
ous reservations. Many governments 
felt that they could not endorse the 
proposal as it stood, because of exist- 
ing legislation in their respective coun- 
tries. 

When the Commission reconsidered 
the proposal jointly introduced by 
Egypt, India, United Kingdom and 
the United States, and the comments 
thereon, at its present session, various 
amendments were submitted. Egypt 
proposed that aircraft personnel be in- 
cluded in the lists to be compiled, 
while the United Kingdom suggested 
that the compiled list be sent to the 
competent disciplinary authority in 
each country for action. In view of 
the many drafting amendments sub- 
mitted, it was agreed that the sponsors 
should consult together to consolidate 
the final text. This was done and the 
resolution revised by the representa- 
tives of Egypt, India, United King- 
dom and the United States, was sub- 
sequently adopted by 13 votes to 0, 
with 2 abstentions (Poland and the 
USSR). 


As approved, the resolution request- 
ed the Secretary-General to compile 
as soon as might be convenient, and 
“thereafter to bring up to date at regu- 
lar intervals,” a list of merchant sea- 
men and members of civil air crews 
who have been convicted of offences 
against narcotic laws, on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1953. The list should, so far 
as possible, include the following in- 
formation: name (including aliases 
where appropriate); nationality; date 
of birth; and the nature of the offence 
and disposition of the case. 
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The resolution further instructed 
the Secretary-General to send the list 
to the governments of all states with 
a recommendation for appropriate 
measures; such measures should in- 
clude revocation of certificates and 
licenses currently held by seafarers or 
members of aircraft crews who have 
been convicted, and the withholding of 
issuance to such persons of licenses 
and certificates. The competent au- 
thorities in all states should also send 
a copy of the list to the maritime and 
aeronautical unions and companies in 
their territories for the consideration of 
disciplinary functions which they 
might take in connection with the en- 
gagement of crews. 


ARAB LEAGUE REPORT The Commission 
next considered a report of the Arab 
League Permanent Anti-Narcotics Bu- 
reau. This told of the Bureau’s first 
year of operations and of its efforts to 
prevent production and smuggling of 
narcotics in Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Syria, Saudi Arabia and Yemen. Pre- 
senting the report, Mr. Mahmoud, of 
Egypt, spoke of the excellent co-opera- 
tion between the Arab states in com- 
batting illicit drug traffic and limiting 
the cultivation and manufacture of 
narcotic drugs. Several members com- 
mended the Arab League for the re- 
sults obtained. The Commission de- 
cided to note its appreciation of the 
good work being done by this narcotics 
control body. 


OPIUM SMOKING The Commission earlier 
had considered a number of special 
reports of governments on progress 
made in the abolition of opium smok- 
ing in the Far East. During a brief 
discussion, Mr. Krishnamoorthy said 
that since 1946, the Indian Govern- 
ment had prohibited all opium smok- 
ing except by addicts registered at that 
time. The number of such addicts was 
gradually decreasing. The use of 
opium, except for medical and scienti- 
fic purposes, would, he said, be com- 
pletely prohibited by March 31, 1959. 


Referring to the 1951 reports on 
Singapore and Hong Kong, Mr. An- 
slinger noted that opium was being 
smuggled into Singapore from Thai- 
land, and from China into Hong Kong. 
He also noted that the Thai Govern- 
ment had not yet explained how, de- 
spite the fact that production and 
importation were both prohibited, 
seizures were so large that they sup- 
plied the opium sold in the Govern- 
ment’s shops. Mr. Anslinger felt that 
very light sentences were imposed on 
traffickers in opium, in spite of these 
very large seizures. For example, a 
man involved in a seizure of about 
nine tons of opium had been sen- 
tenced only to 15 days imprisonment. 

Commenting on this, Mr. Devakul, 
of Thailand, stressed that most of the 
opium smokers in his country were 
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foreigners. He pointed out that a com- 
parison of the 1948, 1949 and 1950 
reports showed that the percentage of 
revenues derived from opium had 
dropped from 7.2 to 4.8. It was very 
difficult to find competent personnel 
and sufficient funds to enforce a total 
prohibition of opium smoking, and 
the problem would probably be solved 
only in two or three decades. 


FEW REPORTS Explaining the procedure 
followed with regard to the reports 
on the abolition of opium smoking, 
Mr. Steinig, Director of the Division 
of Narcotic Drugs, said the number 
and quality of the special reports re- 
ceived so far had been very dis- 
appointing. During the four years 
since the adoption of the resolu- 
tion on the subject, only 38 such 
reports had been received, instead of 
the 88 receivable, and of these only 
22 were considered satisfactory. The 
number of annual reports on narcotics 
received from the countries concerned 
far exceeded the number of special 
reports submitted. Mr. Steinig sug- 
gested that the Commission might wish 
to call the situation to the attention 
of the Economic and Social Council 
and perhaps ask the governments con- 
cerned to include the information de- 
sired in their annual reports, instead 
of in special reports. The Secretariat 
felt that the questionnaire form should 
be improved and reference made in it 
to information on the abolition of 


opium smoking and on any other data 
which the Commission desired. 

The Commission approved this pro- 
posal and decided to ask the Secre- 
tariat to prepare a revised draft of the 
form of annual reports which would 
be considered at its next session. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH On the question 
of scientific research into the origin 
of opium seized in illicit traffic the 
Commission considered a United 
States draft resolution. This requested 
the co-operation of governments in 
supplying samples of opium seized for 
analysis in the narcotics laboratory at 
United Nations Headquarters. The 
proposal noted that at present the 
Secretariat has a very limited scien- 
tific staff available for opium research 
and uses certain facilities provided by 
the United States. Considering the 
importance of this research work and 
that results had already demonstrated 
its value, the draft envisaged the pos- 
sibility of enlarging the laboratory 
facilities and declared that the estab- 
lishment of such a laboratory on a 
permanent basis should not be fur- 
ther delayed. 

After some discussion the draft 
resolution was adopted by 8 votes 
to 5. 

Consideration of an agenda item 
concerning co-operation between the 
United Nations and the Universal 
Postal Union in international control 
of narcotics was adjourned until the 
Commission's next session. 


COMMISSION URGES STRICTER CONTROL 


OF SYNTHETIC DRUGS 


TRICTER national control of syn- 

thetic drugs, now more used than 
morphine, was recommended by the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. The 
Commission, adopting a_ resolution 
to this effect on April 29, drew the 
attention of governments to the de- 
sirability of bringing all synthetic 
drugs under their national legislation 
as soon as they appear; of acceding 
without delay to the Protocol of No- 
vember 19, 1948 (dealing with the 
control of such drugs); of limiting 
their estimates to medical and scien- 
tific requirements; and of exercising 
strict control over the manufacture 
and therapeutic use of these sub- 
stances, 

The proposal, adopted by 10 votes 
to 0, with 5 abstentions, also asked for 
the enactment of national regulations 
requiring that all packages containing 
synthetic drugs be clearly marked with 
a double red line, to ensure speedy 
identification. 

In presenting the proposal — a joint 
United States-French draft — Charles 
Vaille, of France, pointed out that 


1952 estimates for the production of 
morphine intended for legitimate 
medical use are 8,206 kilograms, as 
compared with 11,370 kilograms for 
a single synthetic-pethidine. Control of 
the manufacture of these synthetic 
products was almost impossible, since 
they were made from raw materials 
commonly used in industry, Quantity 
marketing of the drugs was dangerous, 
as some physicians were unaware of 
their narcotic properties, while others 
did not know they would cause addic- 
tion. 


DISTINGUISHING MARKS During discus- 
sion, some members preferred placing 
special markings on an inner wrapper, 
so that the drugs would not be so 
easily identified by thieves at ports. 
Colonel C. H. L. Sharman, of Can- 
ada, opposed the idea of a distinguish- 
ing mark, wondering why the Commis- 
sion should differentiate between na- 
tural and synthetic narcotics, since 
both were dangerous. Canada had 
brought synthetic narcotics under the 
same contro] as ordinary narcotic 
drugs and was experiencing little 
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difficulty in enforcement. If the para- 
graph in the draft providing for spe- 
cial marking by a double red line was 
accepted, then packages containing na- 
tural narcotics, such as heroin, would 
have no special marking while those 
containing synthetic drugs would bear 
double red lines: an illogical distinc- 
tion. 

Sharing these views, J. H. Walker, 
of the United Kingdom, thought it un- 
wise to make an important change in 
the general system of narcotics con- 
trol “so casually.” It was customary in 
his country, he said, to consult with 
the competent services and the trade 
On such matters, Before that was done, 
he could not commit his Government 
and would therefore abstain in the 
vote. Mr. Krishnamoorthy, of In- 
dia, also took the same view. Customs 
officials in India had experienced no 
difficulties in identifying narcotic 
drugs without the assistance of the 
marking proposed in the draft resolu- 
tion. 

Harry J. Anslinger, of the United 
States, agreed that it was dangerous to 
place a distinguishing mark on the 


ACTION 


When the Commission took up the 
question of the coca leaf, it had to 
deal with a considerable documen- 
tation on the subject, including the re- 


port of the United Nations Commis- 


sion of Inquiry, statements by the 
Peruvian and Bolivian representatives 
at the last session of the Commission, 
the discussion thereon, the reply of 
the Commission to the Peruvian and 
Bolivian statements and subsequent 
communications from Peru and Boli- 
via. Nevertheless, the problem was by 
no means ready for a clear-cut de- 
cision. As a Peruvian statement to 
the Commission pointed out, there 
were two aspects of the question: coca 
leaf as the raw material for the manu- 
facture of cocaine, an admittedly nar- 
cotic drug, and the other aspect of 
the effect of chewing the leaves. 

On the first aspect Peru had intro- 
duced a system of export and import 
licenses and also set up a monopoly 
to control the raw material as effec- 
tively as possible. A cadastral survey 
of the coca-growing areas had been 
begun in 1949 but surveying in the 
region had proved extremely difficult 
and progress was slow. As to the effect 
of chewing, Peru submitted that the 
studies should take into account en- 
vironment, custom and the sociological 
and anthropological points of view. 
Several scientific institutions in Peru 
had undertaken inquiries on these 
lines. Production of the leaves should 
not be limited, Peru argued, until the 
harmful effects of chewing had been 
established scientifically. 

In discussing the effect of chewing, 
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outer wrappings of packages of drugs, 
as it might lead to pilferage on the 
docks, in transit or in warehouses, The 
League of Nations Advisory Commit- 
tee on traffic in opium and other dan- 
gerous drugs had so decided many 
years previously. Mr. Anslinger never- 
theless held that containers of drugs 
for the export trade should be labelled 
in a distinctive way. Customs officials 
were not always familiar with the vari- 
ous synthetic narcotics and a distin- 
guishing mark would assist them. 

Replying to questions concerning 
the progress of the World Health Or- 
ganization regarding recommendations 
on universal non-proprietary names for 
synthetic drugs, Dr. P. O. Wolff, of 
WHO, said that two expert committees 
had been working on the question and 
a special committee had now been 
set up to expedite this work. He hoped 
that in the future the names selected 
would be more widely accepted. 

After further discussion the joint 
draft resolution was adopted, 10-0, 
with 5 abstentions (Canada, India, 
Poland, U.S.S.R., and United King- 
dom). 


ON COCA LEAF PROBLEM 


the Commission was faced with con- 
flicting expert opinion, Thus the Com- 
mission of Inquiry had declared that 
coca-leaf chewing was not an “addic- 
tion” but a dangerous habit with 
harmful effects to the individual and 
the nation. But, in 1952, the wHo 
expert Committee stated that chew- 
ing must be defined and treated as 
an addiction. 

If chewing is not an addiction then, 
it was argued by some members, it 
would be a social problem outside the 
Commission’s competence. But against 
this, other members argued that even 
if chewing was not a real addiction, 
the Commission was competent to 
study the question as related to the 
manufacture of cocaine. 

It was then pointed out that a com- 
promise recommendation was possible 
because Peru and the Commission of 
Inquiry had agreed in principle that 
experiments be carried out in test 
areas, Accordingly, the Commission 
set up a committee of the representa- 
tives of Egypt, France, Peru, and 
Yugoslavia, and other technical as- 
sistance services who worked out a 
recommendation, The United King- 
dom introduced but later withdrew 
certain amendments and the commit- 
tee’s resolution was adopted 10-4, 
with 1 abstention. 

As adopted, the resolution recom- 
mended to the Economic and Social 
Council that the technical assistance 
services of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, with the help of 
the Secretariat, should study the pos- 
sibility of undertaking experiments on 


the effects of chewing in certain 
areas. These experiments are to be 
within the framework of the technical 
assistance programs in Bolivia and 
Peru. Further, the Council should re- 
quest Bolivia and Peru to take neces- 
sary steps “to limit the production of 
coca leaves to licit consumption and 
manufacture.” Also, the two govern- 
ments should be urged to take effec- 
tive measures to prevent the introduc- 
tion into trading channels of coca 
leaves and cocaine which could form 
a source of supply for the illicit manu- 
facture or export of narcotic drugs. 


SIR ARNOLD McNAIR 
HEADS INTERNATIONAL 
COURT 


As a result of elections held on May 
6, the International Court of Justice 
has elected Sir Arnold McNair of the 
United Kingdom, as President of the 
Court, in succession to Jules Basde- 
vant, of France. 

Dr. José Gustavo Guerrero, of El 
Salvador, was re-elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The new President has been one of 
the judges of the International Court 
since its first elections in 1946. Born 
in London in 1885, he was educated 
at Cambridge. He is an Associate of 
the Institute of International Law, a 
Fellow of the British Academy and a 
member of the International Court of 
Arbitration. In 1928, 1933 and again 
in 1937 he was Professor of Interna- 
tional Law at the Hague Academy of 
International Law. In 1931 he was 
Tagore Professor in the University of 
Calcutta and was Vice Chancellor of 
the University of Liverpool from 1937 
to 1945. He was also Whewell Pro- 
fessor of International Law in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge from 1935 to 
1937, and Professor of Comparative 
Law in that University in the year 
1945-46. He served as British substi- 
tute member of the League of Nations 
Codification Commission in 1926, and 
for many years was a member of 
the International Labor Organization's 
Commission of Experts on the Appli- 
cation of Labor Conventions. 
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COMMISSION’S PROGRESS IN DRAFTING 
CONVENTIONS ON HUMAN RIGHIS 


OUR articles for inclusion in the 
separate convenant On economic, 
social and cultural rights were adopted 
by the Commission on Human Rights 
between April 30 and May 9, 1952. 
Earlier the Commission had com- 
pleted the draft of an article on the 
right to self-determination and form- 
ulated its recommendations concern- 
ing implementation of that right (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. XII, no. 9). 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES The economic, 
social and cultural rights are, accord- 
ing to the General Assembly’s direc- 
tive, to constitute a separate conven- 
tion. The question arose whether the 
articles setting forth these rights should 
be preceded by a general statement— 
an “umbrella clause’—defining the ob- 
ligations of states under the conven- 
tion. 

The: Commission’s initial decision 
was to proceed directly to the drafting 
of articles on the right to work, the 
right to good conditions of work and 
the right to social security. In the 
course of the ensuing discussion on the 
right to work, however, the question of 
the obligations of states to ensure this 
and other rights cropped up in relation 
to amendments proposed by the United 
States and France. 

Some delegations, and particularly 
Chile, contended that the nature and 
extent of the obligations of states 
would vary in regard to each of the 
rights embodied in the covenant and 
that, therefore, as each article was 
drafted, consideration should be given 
to the obligations of states to ensure 
its exercise and, where necessary, a 
clause specifying those obligations 
should be added. Subsequently the 
Commission could decide on the desir- 
ability for, and nature of, an “um- 
brella” clause. 

The United States and France, how- 
ever, felt it desirable to have an Article 
1 on the obligations of states which 
would set the tone of all the other 
articles. They were supported in this 
view by Belgium, Greece, India and 
the United Kingdom. Other delega- 
tions, including Poland, the U.S.S.R. 
and Ukraine, favored continuing with 
the drafting of individual articles and 
were reluctant to go back on the Com- 
mission’s earlier decision. 

The question was put to the vote 
and, by 10 votes to 7, with 1 absten- 
tion, the Commission reversed its 
ealier decision and decided first to draft 
the “umbrella” clause. 
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The Commission took, as the basis 
for its work, the provisional texts it 
had drafted last year, Article 19 of 
which was couched in the form of a 
preamble and “umbrella” clause to the 
section on economic, social and cul- 
tural rights. The last paragraph of this 
Article 19 related specifically to the 
obligations of states, and read as fol- 
lows: 

“The States parties to the present 
Covenant ... undertake to take 
steps, individually and through inter- 
national co-operation, to the maxi- 
mum of their available resources 
with a view to achieving progres- 
sively the full realization of the 
rights recognized in this part of the 
present Covenant.” 

René Cassin, of France, proposed 
that an identical text be inserted in the 
separate covenant on economic, social 
and cultural rights before the articles 
on the rights themselves. Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, of the United States, 
made a similar proposal, though her 
amendment somewhat modified the 
text to include the idea that the steps 
to be taken should include “private 
action” as well as government legisla- 
tion. 

The discussion which followed, and 
the many proposed amendments in- 
troduced, all centered round the one 
major issue—the extent to which states 
could be made responsible for ensuring 
the enjoyment by their citizens of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights. 

The representatives of Chile, Poland, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., 
Uruguay and Yugoslavia all main- 
tained that the state could and should 
guarantee the exercise of economic, 
social and cultural rights within its 
territory, and that its obligation to do 
so should be clearly stated in the cov- 
enant with the absolute minimum of 
qualification. 

They objected in particular to three 
qualifying phrases in the United States 
draft which, after several modifications 
to meet the suggestions of other dele- 
gations, and after the withdrawal of 
the French proposal, embodied the 
views of those favoring a cautious ap- 
proach to the underwriting of obliga- 
tions by states. These three qualifica- 
tions were that the state undertook 
only “to take steps” for the realization 
of the rights concerned and not to 
“guarantee” them; that such steps were 
to be taken only “to the maximum of 
its available resources”; and that the 
commitment should be limited to 
“progressive” realization of the rights. 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
and some other delegates charged that 
these constituted loop-holes designed 
deliberately to nullify the effectiveness 
of the covenant as part of a crusade 
against the finalization of any interna- 
tional covenant on economic, social 
and cultural rights. 

The proponents of an article along 
the lines of the modified United States 
text argued that it would be unrealistic, 
for many states, to “guarantee” the ex- 
ercise of such rights as the right to 
work, since their enjoyment depended 
in part on general economic conditions 
and stages of development which were 
outside the immediate control of the 
state. They pointed out further that 
the degree to which the different states 
parties to the covenant could take steps 
to ensure the ercise of such rights 
would inevitably depend on the extent 
of their available resources, and that 
the full realization of econoimc, social 
and cultural rights could not be 
achieved outright. 

Apart from this issue, another con- 
sideration was introduced by Mr. 
Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, who pro- 
posed that the article should specifical- 
ly mention that states should guarantee 
that all the rights enunciated be ex- 
ercised without distinction of any kind 
such as to race, sex, color, etc. This 
principle was accepted by Mrs. Roose- 
velt and embodied in the United States, 
draft, except that she felt the state 
could not “guarantee” such a condition 
in advance of public attitudes and 
prejudices, and should rather “take 
steps” to promote such a condition. 


VOTING After several days of debate, 
the Commission voted on the various 
proposals and amendments still before 
it. 

It voted first on an amendment to 
the United States draft proposed by 
Poland to insert a paragraph obligating 
states “to adopt, within a reasonable 
time, such legislative or other meas- 
ures as may be necessary to give effect 
to the rights recognized in_ this 
Covenant.” This was rejected by 10 
votes to 7, with | abstention. 

Next the Commission rejected in a 
roll-call vote, also by 10 to 7, 
with | abstention, another Polish 
amendment to the effect that anv per- 
son whose rights or freedoms under 
the covenant were violated would have 
a right to remedy, this latter to be 
determined by competent political, ad- 
ministrative or judicial authorities. 
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A third Polish amendment, binding 
states “to respect and ensure” the 
rights in the covenant without distinc- 
tion of any kind such as to race, color, 
sex, etc. was also rejected in a roll- 
call vote by 10 to 7, with | abstention. 

By 9 votes to 7, with 2 abstentions, 
the Commission then rejeceted a 
Chilean amendment which would have 
made the general obligations of states 
undertaken under the “umbrella” 
clause be “without prejudice to such 
specific obligations as they may assume 
under the terms of the present 
Covenant in relation to particular 
rights.” 

Mr. Azkoul had accepted a verbal 
amendment proposed by Mr. Cassin, 
of France to the amendment proposed 
by Lebanon. The Lebanese amend- 
ment had originally proposed that 
states “guarantee’ that the rights 
under the covenant be exercised with- 
out distinction of any kind. Mr. Cas- 
sin had suggested that the wording 
might be changed to have states “take 
all necessary steps” to achieve this end 
rather than “guarantee” it. 

When the amendment came to be 
voted on, however, Mr. Boratynski, of 
Poland, argued that the verbal modi- 
fications so changed the original 
amendment that he would re-submit 
the original text of the Lebanese 
amendment as a Polish amendment. It 
was in its original form that this 
amendment was finally voted and 
adopted by 10 to 7, with | abstension. 
stention. 

On separate votes, the words “to the 
maximum of its available resources” 
and “progressively” were maintained 
in the text. In its final form, therefore, 
as amended by Poland, the United 
States proposed text for Article | read 
as follows: 

“1. Each State Party hereto under- 
takes to take steps, individually and 
through international co-operation, to 
the maximum of its available resources, 
with a view to achieving progressively 
the full realization of the rights rec- 
ognized in this Covenant by legislative 
as well as by other means. 

“2. The States Parties hereto under- 
take to guarantee that the rights 
enunciated in this Covenant will be ex- 
ercised without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, color, sex, language, re- 
ligion, political or other opinion, na- 
tional or social origin, property, birth 
or other status.” 

The first paragraph of the above 
text was adopted by 12 votes to 3, with 
3 abstentions, and the Article as a 
whole finally adopted by 16 votes to 0, 
with 2 abstentions. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK The provisional 
text on the right to work drafted by 
the Commission at its seventh session 
had stipulated that States Parties to 
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the Covenant shall “recognize” the 
right to work and had defined this 
right as “the fundamental right of 
everyone to the opportunity, if he so 
desires, to gain his living by work 
which he freely accepts.” 

A number of delegations were will- 
ing to approve the same text for the 
separate covenant on economic, social 
and cultural rights, but others, which 
throughout had advocated making the 
obligations under the covenant more 
specific, introduced a number of 
amendments to that end. 

Despite individual differences re- 
garding the formulation of the text, 
the representatives of Chile, Pakistan, 
Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the 
U.S.S.R., Uruguay and Yugoslavia all 
favored an article which would have 
the right to work “guaranteed” by the 
state. Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, 
held that the guarantee of this right 
should include a guarantee that states 
adopt measures, particularly of a 
legislative nature, to bring about and 
maintain “full productive employ- 
ment.” P. D. Morozov, of the 
U.S.S.R., proposed that there be 
added to the earlier text a statement 
that the state guarantee the right “with 
the object of creating conditions pre- 
cluding the threat of death from 
hunger or inanition.” Branco Jevre- 
movic, of Yugoslavia, wanted what he 
considered a more clear-cut state- 
ment of the right than that in the pro- 
visional text, and joined with Darwin 
Bracco, of Uruguay, in submitting a 
joint amendment to this effect, which 
would also have the state guarantee 
the exercise of this right. 

The idea of full employment con- 
tained in the Chilean amendment ap- 
pealed to René Cassin, of France, who 
otherwise favored the earlier text. Mr. 
Cassin suggested that a simple men- 
tion of the need for a full employ- 
ment policy be added to that text. 

Those favoring retention of the 
Original text with minimum alteration 
stressed its value in so defining the 
right as to preclude the possibility of 
the article being interpreted as justify- 
ing forced labor. They also argued 
that the “umbrella” clause previously 
adopted set out the obligations of 
states in relation to all subsequent 
articles and that there was no need to 
repeat, or go beyond, its provisions. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, who was among 
those favoring the original text, did, 
however, submit an amendment to the 
Chilean proposal, embodying the con- 
cept of full employment, but stating 
it as a requirement for the enjoyment 
of the right to work rather than as an 
obligation on the state. Her original 
proposal was somewhat modified at 
the suggestion of Karim Azkoul, of 
Lebanon, and the modified version 
was ultimately proposed as a joint 
Lebanese-United States amendment. 

In the final voting, it was this last 


joint amendment alone which was 


adopted as a second paragraph of the 
article, the first paragraph of which 
in its original 


remained unaltered 
form. 

The final text of the article, adopted 
by 15 to 0, with 3 abstentions, reads 
as follows: 

“1, Work being at the basis of all 
human endeavour the States Parties 
to the Covenant recognize the right to 
work, that is to say, the fundamental 
right of everyone to the opportunity, 
if he so desires, to gain his living by 
work which he freely accepts. 

“2. The steps to be taken by a 
State Party to this Covenant to achieve 
the full realization of this right shall 
include programs, policies and tech- 
niques to achieve steady economic 
development and full and productive 
employment under conditions safe- 
guarding fundamental poltical and 
economic freedoms to the individual.” 

All the other amendments were 
previously rejected, the Chilean pro- 
posal by 10 votes to 5, with 3 absten- 
tions; the joint Yugoslav-Uruguayan 
proposal by 10 to 7, with | abstention; 
and the proposal of the U.S.S.R. by 9 
votes to 3, with 6 abstentions. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK Discussion of 
the article on just and favorable con- 
ditions of work centered largely on 
the question of the equality of the 
sexes. 

At the outset, this issue was raised 
by Miss Ulrica Manas, representing 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women which, at its sixth session, had 
adopted a resolution urging that an 
article be included in the covenant on 
economic, social and cultural rights 
providing for equal remuneration for 
work of equal value for men and 
women workers. 

The provisional text of the article 
drafted by the Commission last year 
referred to “equal pay for equal 
work,” but made no special reference 
to the sexes, couching the provisions 
in general terms as applying to 
“everyone.” 

The view of the Commission on the 
Status of Women was endorsed by a 
number of delegations, and_ the 
U.S.S.R. submitted an amendment to 
the effect that women be guaranteed 
“conditions of work not inferior to 
those enjoyed by men, with equal pay 
for equal work.” 

Mrs. Agda Rossel, of Sweden, and 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta, of India, while 
recognizing that discrimination against 
women, particularly in regard to re- 
muneration, was widespread, both felt 
that a_ specific reference to the 
equality of women in this one article 
would in effect weaken the position of 
women in regard to matters covered 
in other articles in which no such 
specific mention was made. They 
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pointed out that a non-discrimination 
clause, embracing non-discrimination 
on grounds of sex, had been included 
in the “umbrella” article relating to 
the obligations of states, and that 
this article related to all the rights 
in the covenant. Mrs, Rossel suggested 
that since, in the present wording of 
the article on conditions of work, the 
rights defiined applied to “everyone,” 
the equality of women could best be 
ensured in regard to those rights if 
all agreed to interpret “everyone” as 
covering both men and women. 

A similar view was expressed by 
Mrs. Roosevelt for the United States. 

Mrs. Anna Figueroa, of Chile, did 
not agree. Her delegation had pro- 
posed an amendment which would 
have included a general non-discrimi- 
nation clause mentioning, inter alia, 
non-discrimination on grounds of sex. 
She felt it essential to reiterate this 
non-discriminatory provision in an 
article relating to a field in which 
discrimination was so widespread. 

Mr. P. D. Morosov, of the U.S.S.R., 
also held it essential to make specific 
provision to prevent discrimination 
against women in working conditions. 
He questioned the sincerity of certain 
representatives, particularly those of 
France and the United Kingdom, who 
had argued that such a mention was 
superfluous in view of the non-dis- 
crimination clause jn Article 1. He 
pointed out that they had voted against 
that clause in Article 1 and that wom- 
en in fact still were paid less than men 
in many occupations. 

Samuel Hoare, of the United 
Kingdom, said that, while his Govern- 
ment was prepared to accept the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work for 
men and women, it was not in a po- 
sition to implement that principle in 
existing circumstances. To do so, he 
said, would adversely affect the eco- 
nomic position of the United King- 
dom by bringing about a sharp in- 
crease in purchasing power and in- 
flationary pressure at a time when it 
was essential to avoid such a situation. 

Both Mrs. Mehta and Mrs. Figueroa 
objected that they could not sub- 
scribe to the view that economic diffi- 
culties should be met vy sacrificing the 
rights of any one section of the popu- 
lation—a point of view shared by 
several other delegations. 

Also discussed was the extent to 
which favorable conditions should be 
guaranteed by the state. The U.S.S.R. 
had proposed an amendment provid- 
ing for state guanantee, and Chile an 
amendment requiring states to adopt 
legislative or other measures. to 
achieve the same end. 

An amendment introduced by the 
Yugoslav delegation suggested that the 
concept of “fair wages” be linked to 
the cost of living “and to profits of the 
undertakings employing them [the 
workers|.” A number of speakers, 
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however, contended that such a tor- 
mula was impractical and questioned 
how an assessment of wages would be 
made in the case of state-operated 
concerns and operations being con- 
ducted at a loss. 

A_ U.S.S.R. amendment proposed 
specific mention in the article to “rest 
and leisure,” while Uruguay would 
have introduced the concept that 
workers’ standards of living must be 
such as to satisfy “their physical, intel- 
lectual and moral needs.” 


VOTING The Commission rejected, by 
9 votes to 5, with 4 abstentions, the 
U.S.S.R. proposal providing for state 
guarantee of the right, and by 9 to 7, 
with 2 abstentions, the Chilean pro- 
posal requiring states to adopt legisla- 
tive or other measures to ensure their 
concrete implementation. 

The Commission also rejected by 
10 to 3, with 4 abstentions, a Chilean 
proposal to-insert an additional article 
in the covenant, immediately following 
the article on conditions of work, 
which would have provided for 
legislative or other action by states 
similar to that proposed in the Chilean 
amendment previously rejected. 

That part of the Yugoslav proposal 
to link fair wages to the cost of living 
was rejected by 6 votes to 5, with 7 
abstentions, and the second part link- 
ing them to profits was rejected by 10 
votes to 2, with 6 abstentions, 

The Uruguayan proposal relating to 
“physical, intellectual and = moral 
needs,” was rejected by a tie vote of 
8 to 8, with 2 abstentions. 

The view that the article should 
include mention of non-discrimination, 
particularly in regard to women, pre- 
vailed and the Commission adopted, 
by 10 votes to 0, with 8 abstentions, 
a text which resulted from a com- 
bination of Chilean and U.S.S.R. 
amendments, modified at the sug- 
gestion of Yugoslavia, which were 
previously adopted in separate votes. 
The mention of rest and leisure pro- 
posed by the U.S.S.R. was also ap- 
proved by 8 to 4, with 6 abstentions, 
and a paragraph embodying that con- 
cept was adopted by 13 votes to 0, 
with 5 abstentions. 

Finally, by 12 votes to 0, with 6 
abstentions, the Commission adopted 
the text of the article as a whole, 
which reads as follows: 

“The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone to just 
and favorable conditions of work, 
including: 

(a) Safe and healthy working con- 
ditions; 

(b) Remuneration which provides 
all workers as a minimum with: 

(i) fair wages and equal remun- 
eration for work of equal value 
without distinction of any kind, in 
particular, women being guaranteed 


conditions of work not interior to 

those enjoyed by men, with equal 

pay for equal work; and 
(ii) a decent living for them- 
selves and their families; and 

(c) Rest, leisure and reasonable 
limitation of working hours and 
periodic holidays with pay.” 

The phrasing of the first line of 
paragraph (b) above resulted trom 
the adoption, by 9 votes to 1, with 8 
abstentions, of a joint French-Egyptian 
amendement to the wording of the 
provisional draft which read “mini- 
mum remuneration which provides all 
workers.” The U.S.S.R, had proposed 
that the word “minimum” in the origi- 
nal draft be eliminated. This sugges- 
tion met with considerable support 
and a U.S.S.R, amendment to that 
effect was adopted by 14 to 0, with 
4 abstentions. The French and Egypt- 
ian representatives, however, contend- 
ed that its retention had a certain 
value, particularly in relation to mini- 
mum wage laws and regulations exist- 
ing in certain countries, They hit on 
the above formula as being one which 
made it clear that the word “mini- 
mum” should in no sense be interp- 
reted as a ceiling beyond which no 
efforts for improvement need be 
made, and the Commission approved 
their suggested substitute text. 


RIGHT TO SOCIAL SECURITY ‘he text on 
the right to social security which 
figured in last year’s provisional draft 
declared simply that “the States Parties 
to the Covenant recognize the right 
of everyone to social security.” 

Several delegations felt that this 
statement was too vague and required 
clarification. 

Mr. Pierre Juvigny, of France, said 
that, while the term social security 
embraced a wide field, there was a 
broader concept of “social welfare” 
which should be included in the text. 
Experience had shown, he said, that 
it was impossible to extend social 
security systems to all categories of 
the population because of financial 
and administrative difficulties, yet 
those who, for one reason or another, 
found themselves beyond the scope of 
such a system were as much en- 
titled to protection by society as any- 
one else. 

P. D. Morosov, of the U.S.S.R., 
contended that the term social security 
did not, as some speakers had said, 
include social insurance, pointing out 
that separate reference to the two had 
been made in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, In the amend- 
ment he submitted to include mention 
of social insurance, which he con- 
sidered to be of paramount impor- 
tance, Mr. Morosov also proposed the 
article stipulate that the cost of social 
insurance and social security “must 
be borne by the State or the em- 
ployer.” 
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Mr. Branko Jevremovic, of Yugo- 
slavia, argued that the term social 
security was so broad that it could be 
interpreted in any number of ways. 
He submitted an amendment which 
stated the right to social security as 
“the right to the necessary means of 
subsistence for himself and his family, 
the right to social insurance, in par- 
ticular insurance against unemploy- 
ment, sickness, industrial accidents or 
death, and the right to social assistance 
if he is unable to work for his living.” 
A second part of his amendment pro- 
vided that the state should “guarantee” 
these means of subsistence, and linked 
the article to the preceding articles on 
the right to work and on conditions of 
work, 

A majority of the delegations ob- 
jected to all of these proposals, It 
was pointed out, by a representative 
of ILo, that the International Labor 
Organization was in process of draw- 
ing up a single comprehensive conven- 
tion covering the nine brances of so- 
cial security: medical care, sickness, 
unemployment, old age, employment 
injury, responsibility for the main- 
tenance of children, maternity, in- 
validity and death of the breadwinner. 
This single convention was expected 
to be adopted in final form at the next 
general conference of the Organiza- 
tion. The ILO representative suggested 
that, since the covenant on economic, 
social and cultural rights was not to 
be taken in isolation but rather in the 
light of all the work of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, 
the Commission would do better to 
stick to general and comprehensive 
language in its draft. 

This view was shared by many who 
felt that any attempt to define social 
security as the Yugoslav amendment 
proposed was likely to be limitative 
in its effect. Darwin Bracco, of Uru- 
guay, favored the proposal but sug- 
gested a change of wording to make 
it clear that the specific aspects of 
social insurance referred to in the 
Yugolsav text did not exclude all 
others. 

Carlos Valenzuela, of Chile, favored 
some mention of social welfare and 
social insurance as proposed by France 
and the U.S.S.R. respectively while 
opposing the more complete attempt 
at definition proposed by Yugoslavia. 
Most of the other speakers, including 
the representatives of Egypt, India, 
the United Kingdom, United States, 
Australia, Sweden, Lebanon and Paki- 
stan, preferred that the text be left un- 
changed. 

The second part of the U.S.S.R. 
amendment stipulating that the state 
or employer should bear the full cost 
of social insurance was strongly sup- 
ported by the representatives of Po- 
land and the Ukrainian S.S.R. But 
it was attacked by others who con- 
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tended that it was for each state to 
determine its Own particular system of 
social security and that it was not the 
function of the covenant to impose 
any one system. 

The objections to the second part 
of the Yugoslav amendment, calling 
on states to “guarantee’ the rights set 
Out, were similar to those presented 
against similar proposals in regard to 
earlier articles, 


ADOPTION OF TEXT ‘The first amend- 
ment of the U.S.S.R., to include men- 
tion of “social insurance,” was re- 
jected by 8 votes to 5, with 5 ab- 
stentions. The second part of the 
U.S.S.R. proposal, that costs of social 
security be borne by the state or the 


employer, was rejected by 13 votes to 
4, with 1 abstention. 

The French proposal to mention 
social welfare as well as social secu- 
rity was rejected by 7 votes to 4, with 
7 abstentions, 

The Yugoslav amendment was voted 
on in two parts. The first part, de- 
signed to give definition to the con- 
cept of social security, was rejected by 
10 votes to 2, with 6 abstentions. The 
second part, calling for state guaran- 
tees, and linking the article with those 
on the right to work and on conditions 
of work, was rejected in a roll-call 
vote, by 12 to 2, with 4 abstentions. 

Finally, the Commission adopted 
the text, as drafted last year, by 14 to 
0, with 4 abstentions. 


VISIT OF MAYOR OF NEW YORK CITY 


DURING TOUR of Headquarters, Mayor Impellitteri chats with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


6¢UTF we are to have any real democ- 

racy in the future, not only for 
the people of the United States, but for 
the freedom-loving peoples of the 
world, it will be found through the 
United Nations,” said Mayor Vincent 
Impellitteri at a press conference dur- 
ing a visit to the Headquarters on May 
6. New York City, said the Mayor, 
thus far had invested some 27 million 
dollars on construction in the area sur- 
rounding the site, “but even if it did 
not bring in a dime, I still think the 
city of New York has made a perfect- 
ly wonderful investment.” Construc- 


tion of the Headquarters, however, had 
increased considerably the values of 
adjoining property. 

Mr. Impellitteri was met by the 
Secretary-General and taken on a tour 
of the council chambers and confer- 
ence area, where he watched the 
Human Rights Commission at work 
and talked with Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He also inspected some of 
the completed areas of the General 
Assembly building. After lunch with 
Mr. Lie, he gave a press conference to 
United Nations correspondents. 
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NEW ERITREAN ASSEMBLY 
STUDIES DRAFT CONSTITUTION 


N important stage in the evolu- 

tion of Eritrea was reached on 
May 3 when Dr. Eduardo Anze Ma- 
tienzo, the United Nations Commis- 
sioner, presented a draft constitution 
to the Representative Assembly, the 
first democratically elected body in 
Eritrean history. The draft implements 
the General Assembly decision that 
Eritrea should be an autonomous unit 
federated with the Empire of Ethi- 
opia. 

It represents, Dr. Anze Matienzo 
said, a just and equitable reconcilia- 
tion of all the interests involved. “The 
traditional role and the eminent posi- 
tion of His Imperial Majesty, the 
Emperor, are recognized in the for- 
mal rights accorded to his represen- 
tative in Eritrea. The desire of the 
Eritrean people for self-government is 
fulfilled in the democratic institutions 
which have been set up. All elements 
of the population are granted equal 
protection, All Eritreans have equal 
rights of- participation in the Eritrean 
Government. The autonomy of Eritrea 
is clearly defined. I am, therefore, 
fully convinced that the draft Con- 
stitution should allow the people of 
Eritrea, united in their patriotism, to 
meet the challenge of the future in 
peace and harmony.” 


THE EXECUTIVE An interesting feature 
of the draft is that the Constitution is 
“semi-presidential.” It provides for a 
Chief Executive who is to be elected 
by the unicameral legislature, the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. As Chief Execu- 
tive, he is charged with all executive 
power and is not politically answerable 
to the Assembly. He will function with 
Secretaries of Departments who will 
be appointed by him and who would 
be responsible only to him. 

This form of government, the Unit- 
ed Nations Commissioner explained, 
fulfilled the social and political require- 
ments of the country. “On the one 
hand the direct election of the Chief 
Executive by the people might give 
rise to serious political strife and 
on the other, a parliamentary regime 
might result in a dangerous instability 
of the Executive, For this reason it is 
proposed that the Chief Executive be 
elected for a fixed term, and that this 
term of office be the same as that 
of the Assembly. He will thus enjoy 
the confidence of the majority of the 
Assembly elected by the people.” 

Guarantees against abuse of power 
by the Chief Executive are provided 
by giving the Assembly the right by 
a two-thirds vote to impeach for 
grave violations of the Constitution. 
In that event he will be tried by the 
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Supreme Court which would have the 
right to remove him from office and 
disqualify him from performing any 
governmental or judicial function. Fur- 
ther, the Constitution provides that 
the Chief Executive would have no 
authority to interfere wih the pro- 
visions safeguarding fundamental hu- 
man rights. 


THE ELECTORATE Another precaution 
against abuse of executive power is 
the proposal for an autonomous Elec- 
toral High Commission nominated by 
the Supreme Court. This body would 
be responsible for guaranteeing free 
suffrage and for safeguarding exercise 
of democratic rights. 

The draft Constitution provides for 
adult male franchise for all of federal 
nationality who are under no legal 
disability and have been resident for 
One year in the constituency where 
they shall vote. The electoral machin- 
ery to be set up, similar to that al- 
ready in use, provides for direct and 
indirect elections and “prepares the 
way for progress through gradual ex- 
tensions of direct elections.” 

Two other checks on the Executive 
are the provision for a Civil Service 
Commission, and provisions for an an- 
nual regular budget to cover all rev- 
enue and expenditure and for an in- 
dependent Auditor General. 

One point emphasized by Dr. Anze 
Matienzo was that the Constitution 


does not set off the Executive and 
the Legislature into separate com- 
partments, “Though it establishes 
them separately, it provides for their 
collaboration; for instance, members 
of the Executive have access to the 
Assembly and the Assembly may ques- 
tion and criticize the Executive. It was 
considered that the safeguarding of in- 
dividual rights and respects for the 
Constitution should not be based on 
Opposition between the legislature and 
the Executive, the effect of which 
would be to paralyze or retard the 
machinery of government. It should 
rather be based on the wisdom and 
moderation of the rulers and on the 
existence of a strong and independent 
judiciary, to ensure the constitutional- 
ity of legislation.” 


THE JUDICIARY The judiciary is to be 
composed of judges appointed by the 
Chief Executive on the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the Assembly 
who shall be supplied with a list of 
candidates by a committee composed 
of the President of the Supreme Court 
and two judges. The Assembly Presi- 
dent is to recommend two candidates 
tor each appointment, 

Commenting on this part of the 
Constitution, Dr. Anze Matienzo said: 

“The supreme guarantee, however, 
of political and juridical stability is 
the machinery for the election of 
judges, which has been designed to 
remove these appointments from the 
purely political field. Judges must be 
independent and free from all po- 
litical influence. The judiciary must 
protect the rights guaranteed by the 
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WHERE THE ERITREAN Representative Assembly will be housed—The Palazzo Governatoriale 
in Asmara,: capital of the territory, which was formerly occupied by the United Nations Com- 
mission. The 68 members of the Assembly were elected by secret ballot on March 26 of this year. 
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Constitution and pronounce on the 
legality of the acts of the Legislature 
and the Executive; within the limits 
laid down by the law it will administer 
justice with impartiality.” 
FEDERATION The draft Constitution 
provides that the Government of 
Eritrea shall have legislative, executive 
and judicial powers in all matters not 
reserved to the Federal Government 
by the Federal Act. Law, internal po- 
lice, health, education, public assis- 
tance and social security, protection 
of labor, exploitation of national re- 
sources and regulation of industry, 
trade and professions; agriculture; 
communications other than those with 
foreign countries or Ethiopia; Eritrean 
public utility services; and “the 
Eritrean budget and the establishment 
and collection of taxes designed to 
meet the expenses of Eritrean public 
functions and services.” 

Eritrea is to bear its just and equi- 
table share of expenses for federal 
functions and services. Its Govern- 
ment is to assess and levy federal 
taxes by delegation from the Federal 
Government. 

On the basis of reciprocity, na- 
tionals of the Federation who are not 
Eritrean citizens shall enjoy in Eritrea 
the same rights as Eritrean citizens. 
EMPEROR'S REPRESENTATIVE The draft 
Constitution provides in detail for the 
status and powers of a Representative 
of the Emperor of Ethiopia. On these 
provisions, Dr. Anze Matienzo com- 
mented that they represent a balance 
between two fundamental and unalter- 
able factors— the autonomy of Eritrea 
and the sovereign authority of the 
Emperor of Ethiopia as head of the 
Federation. 

The sovereign head of the Federa- 
tion must be accorded certain formal 
rights. Permanent contact between the 
Federal Government and Eritrea had 
to be provided for. Operation of fed- 
eral services and questions of conflicts 
of jurisdiction could be taken up with 
the Emperor’s representative. But the 
prerogatives given in the Constitution 
to the Emperor’s representative did not 
imply any diminution of autonomy. 
Nor could the prerogatives be extended 
without violating the Constitution. 

The United Nations Commissioner 
pointed out that the autonomy of 
Eritrea is safeguarded by a govern- 
ment with legislative, executive and 
judicial fields of domestic affairs and 
by the fact that the government is 
democratic. Free elections by secret 
ballot will be a reality and human 
rights “are protected in the draft Con- 
stitution in such dignified and noble 
terms that Eritrea may well feel proud 
of raising the status and dignity of its 
citizens without discrimination and of 
preparing the way for all to live to- 
gether in peace, tolerance and brother- 
ly harmony.” Further, the special 
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rights of the various groups are safe- 
guarded by provisions which assure re- 
spect for their customs, traditions, re- 
ligious beliefs and ways of life. 

Chapter IV of the draft constitution 
reproduces provisions from the Fed- 
eral Act relating to human rights. A 
Second Section of the Chapter covers 
fourteen additional rights. The next 
chapter deals with the special rights 
of various groups in Eritrea such as 
personal status, property rights, non- 
discrimination with respect to rights 
acquired and right to use their lan- 
guages. 

These rights are protected, Dr. Anze 
Matienzo pointed out, without any 
surrender of sovereignty. No harm 
could result from clauses since there 
was no question of giving extra-terri- 
torial rights to foreigners. “I am con- 
vinced that the contribution of the 
foreign communities if carried out in 
conformity with the United Nations 


resolution is an essential condition of 
progress and well-being for all. The 
granting of autonomy for ex-colonial 
territories should not be followed by 
an anti-foreign movement. 

“The future progress of civilization,” 
Dr. Anze Matienzo pointed out, “de- 
pends to a large extent on co-operation 
between the less developed and the 
more developed countries; such co- 
operation must be based on respect by 
the aliens for Eritrean authority on 
the one hand, and on the guarantees 
granted by the Government of Eritrea 
to foreign nationals on the other hand. 
A break or even a weakening of these 
links would mean retrogression of the 
progress achieved in the country. The 
Government of Eritrea, which is in- 
heriting an exceptional network of 
highways, modern ports, railways and 
electric plants, is in a better position 
than other countries to judge the truth 
of this statement.” 





Guide to League of Nations Publi- 
cations. A Bibliographical Survey 
of the Work of the League, 1920- 
1947. By Hans Aufricht. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1951, pp. 682. $8.50 (Published in 
Great Britain, Canada and India by 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London, Toronto and 
Bombay.) 


A USEFUL addition to the rather 
limited bibliographical material 
available on the official publications 
of the League of Nations. Only print- 
ed publications have heretofore been 
listed in the various catalogues issued 
by the former League of Nations Pub- 
lications Department or in the Carroll 
“Key to League of Nations Documents 
Placed on Public Sale,” 1920-1936. 
[he present volume also brings up to 
date the standard work by A. C. 
Breycha-Vauthier, “Sources of Infor- 
mation; a Handbook on the Publica- 
tions of the League of Nations,” Lon- 
don, 1939. 


Described in its sub-title as a “bibli- 
ographical survey of the work of the 
League, 1920-1947,” the work has 
much of the character of a textbook. 
It is divided into five parts, including 
the introduction and two appendices: 
1. Documents relating to the League 
of Nations, and 2. Documents relating 
to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. The first part con- 
tains an explanation of the types of 
material included, numbering and 
classification of the documents, pro- 
duction and distribution; in part two 
there is an analysis of the Covenant 








and its amendments; part three is de- 
voted to the principal organs and or- 
ganizations; part four contains docu- 
ments related to the main activities; 
and part five deals with the structure 
and work of the International Labor 
Organization and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 

The political and non-political func- 
tions of the League are reviewed in 
the Introduction and a comparison is 
made of the Covenant and the United 
Nations Charter. In Parts Three, Four, 
and Five an introductory note gives 
basic facts on the origin, functions, 
structure, etc., of the organs of the 
League described therein. Thus, an 
outline history of the work of the 
League of Nations during its 27-year 
history may be traced through its 
pages. 





BALKAN SUB-COMMISSION 
NOTES OBSERVERS REPORT 


The Balkan Sub-Commission of the 
Peace Observation Commission met at 
Headquarters on May 2 under the 
chairmanship of Eliseo Arango (Co- 
lombia) and took note of the first 
Situation Report of the United Nations 
Military Observers in Greece, dated 
April 22. 

The report states that during an in- 
spection tour of the Greek-Bulgarian 
and Greek-Albanian frontier area in 
March, no complaints of frontier in- 
cidents were received and the general 
situation on both frontiers had been 
quiet. 
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PLANS OF THE CHILDREN’S FUND 
AND THEIR LONG-RANGE PURPOSE 


By MAURICE PATE 


Executive Director, United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund 


IVE years ago, in May 1947, the 

United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund received its 
first pledge of support, a contribution 
of $15,000,000 from the United States 
Government. A number of other 
pledges and contributions soon follow- 
ed, and procurement of supplies was 
begun. By the middle of 1948, those 
supplies were reaching several mil- 
lion children. 

Those early beginnings were in the 
minds of many of us at the recent 
meeting of the Fund’s 26-nation Ex- 
ecutive Board (April 22-24), for on 
that occasion UNICEF’s aid was ex- 
tended to the only remaining area of 
need in which it had not been operat- 
ing — Africa, south of the Sahara. 


In the. Belgian Congo, French Equa- 
torial Africa, Liberia, Togoland, the 
Cameroons and West Africa, UNICEF, 
side by side with the World Health 
Organization and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, will soon be 
working with the governments and 
people on a number of child-health 
projects. The largest of these is to be 
an attack on kwashiokor, a dietary 
deficiency disease that affects thou- 
sands of young children in these re- 
gions. Smaller projects are for malaria 
and yaws control, not on the mass 
scale that has been possible in some of 
the other areas, but important, never- 
theless, for out of such small begin- 
nings the larger effort follows. 


SCOPE OF THE WORK Europe, Asia, 
Latin America, the countries of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and now 
Africa. That has been the order, and 
by the time the new UNICEF-assisted 
programs are in operation, help will 
be going to 72 countries and terri- 
tories. That help has come from 
nearly 100 countries and territories, 
the equivalent of $166,000,000 hav- 
ing been raised. 

If this global operation is described 
in terms of children, their numbers 
are interestingly large in proportion to 
the sums expended. Take only one 
operation, the BCG anti-tuberculosis 
campaign, begun with the help of the 
Scandinavian countries and UNICEF 
and now carried on in three continents 
with the help of UNICEF and WHO. 
In Europe alone, from 1948 through 
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1951, 16,000,000 children were reach- 
ed, of whom 8,600,000 were vaccinat- 
ed. Millions more were reached in 
the North African and Eastern Medi- 
terranean countries and in Ecuador, 
Mexico, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ma- 
laya, and Singapore, a combined total 
of nearly 10,000,000 were tested and 
over 4,000,000 vaccinated. The cor- 
responding figure for those campaigns 
currently being assisted, that is, those 
for which aid is being given by UNICEF 
and wHo, is over 50,000,000. That 
is the number to be tuberculin tested, 
to find those in need of vaccination. 
The second step is the vaccination it- 
self, which will involve from thirty 
to fifty per cent of those children, 
depending upon their age and the 
areas where they live. 

The totals for other of the UNICEF- 
WHo-assisted campaigns likewise run 
into many millions. Currently-assisted 
campaigns against yaws, bejel, and 
syphilis, in Asia, the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, and Latin America are ex- 
pected to reach 23,000,000 persons. 
That number will be examined, and 
all found to be infected will be treat- 
ed with penicillin. The insect-control 
campaigns, against malaria, typhus, and 
other diseases, will reach nearly 20,- 
000,000. In addition, various immuni- 
zation programs will reach 1,250,000, 
and other miscellaneous projects some 
3,700,000. The numbers cannot be 
totalled, for the same child may bene- 
fit from more than one of these pro- 
grams. 


FEEDING CHILDREN The numbers around 
the “UNICEF food table,” figuratively 
speaking, are now relatively smaller, 
considering the far greater numbers 
who were there in those first years. 
In the spring of 1950, in Europe 
alone, as many as 6,000,000 children 
were receiving an “extra” meal, with 
the help of UNICEF. Mass feeding, as 
such, has not had a place of im- 
portance in the Fund’s operations out- 
side the original war-ravaged countries 
of Europe, but even so there are still 
emergencies to be met in various 
areas. More than 400,000 children are 
being aided among the Arab refu- 
gees; 100,000 in the drought-stricken 
area of Brazil; 75,000 in the drought- 
stricken state of Madras, India. 


Also UNICEF has been assisting 





MAURICE PATE, Executive Director of the 

Children’s Fund, accepts a check to the Fund 

from the Cubs and Scouts of the United 

Nations troop who visited the United Nations 

Headquarters on April 15. The troop is com 

posed of children of delegates and Secretariat 
from twenty different countries. 


some large-scale demonstrations in 
school feeding. This type of UNICEI 
aid is of main importance now be- 
cause of the way it is being used to 
raise the nutritional levels of the as- 
sisted countries. The outstanding ex- 
ample is the development that is tak- 
ing place in the Central American 
countries. There, milk from UNICEF, 
as well as margarine and vitamins, has 
been used to establish child-feeding 
programs in schools, nurseries, and 
other centres, Those programs are be- 
ing built so that the countries them- 
selves can take over the entire respon- 
sibility and continue them on a per- 
manent basis. Already, these countries 
have increased their expenditure more 
than tenfold, from a total of approxi- 
mately $50,000 prior to the initiation 
of the UNICEF-assisted programs to 
the present outlay of nearly $500,000. 

These figures serve as Only one 
measure of the effectiveness of this 
United Nations operation. Another, 
and perhaps even more important one, 
is not now calculable, for its results 
lie altogether in the future. Its suc- 
cess will be measured by the extent to 
which the countries now receiving this 
assistance are able to take care of 
their own needs, for it is to that pur- 
pose that UNICEF’s efforts are now be- 
ing made. 


LONG-RANGE PLAN All that UNICEF 1s 
now doing, with the exception of the 
help offered in emergencies, is for the 
long-range purpose. The large-scale 
campaigns against tuberculosis, yaws, 
malaria, and other diseases that have 
been described are part of that effort, 
for by this mass attack, it is hoped, 
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those diseases can be reduced to man- 
ageable proportions. There is, for in- 
stance, no possibility now or in the 
foreseeable future of dealing with 
tuberculosis by the common control 
methods of isolation and hospitaliza- 
tion. The numbers affected are far too 
large; facilities are all too few, or 
practically non-existent; and the num- 
ber of doctors and nurses is altogether 
inadequate. The oncoming generation, 
however, can receive a measure of 
protection by vaccination, at a rela- 
tively small cost, and countries gen- 
erally can find and train the person- 
nel needed for carrying out the work. 
UNICEF assistance is being given now 
in such a way as to make it possible 
for the countries to keep up the work 
on their own. 

Likewise, yaws, a disease affecting 
millions of children in certain tropical 
areas, can be dealt with, because the 
method — treatment with penicillin 
— is relatively simple and inexpensive. 
Non-technical people can be trained 
for the work, and the organization of 
the campaign is within the countries’ 
means. Each yaws case cured is a 
source of infection gone, so that it 
now seems possible, in five years’ time 
or so, to have so reduced the number 
of cases that they can be speedily dealt 
with by the community. 

So with malaria and other insect- 
borne diseases: after only one spray- 
ing, a community is protected. New 
cases are a rarity. The problem, then, 
is to continue the spraying, from 
season to season, and to that end 
UNICEF is supplying the DDT, sprayers, 
jeeps, and other equipment for the 
short run, while the countries get 
ready to take over. In some instances, 
UNICEF is providing equipment for 
DDT manufacture: this help is given 
only in special circumstances, namely, 
where the need warrants the effort, 
and where essential materials are on 
hand to make local production practi- 
cable. 


A SERVICE NETWORK Hand in hand 
with these campaigns goes the un- 
spectacular work of building a net- 
work of services — centres where 
people can go to get help in taking 
care of their children. They are mod- 
est places, for the most part, some- 
times make-shift arrangements in the 
back of a school-room, or in a church 
or a temple; but they serve the pur- 
pose well until a better place is pos- 
sible. UNICEF provides the scales, 
thermometers, and other essential 
equipment not otherwise available. 
The government, or the community 
itself, provides the rest. Nearly 1000 
of these centres are being equipped 
in Asia; over 800 more will receive 
equipment as a result of the last 
Board session. 

Already, women are coming to 
these centres regularly on the day 
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when the doctor or the nurse, or the 
nurse-midwife, is there. Their babies 
are weighed and examined, and they 
are told what to do to keep them 
well. If the babies are sick, the moth- 
ers are given some simple medicines 
for them. In some instances, there is 
milk — powdered skim milk — for 
the children and for the women during 
their pregnancy and nursing period. 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Chief of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, 
speaking before the Fund’s Program 
Committee, likened what is being done 
to what was done in the United States 
a generation or more ago, in gettin, 
services started. “Milk stations” where 
the first step, that is, places where 
mothers could receive safe, whole- 
some milk for their babies, free or at 
low cost. The milk, valuable in itself, 
also served as an inducement to get 
mothers to the centres. Once the con- 
tact was made, and confidence gained, 
the mothers could be enlisted in the 
larger health program. 

So now with UNICEF: the milk, the 
cake of soap, the medicine, and other 
“expendables” which it is providing 
for these new centres are an attrac- 
tion. And, as these centres become 
an accepted part of the community, 
they will be able to take over the 
continuing responsibility for the gen- 
eral health. Their own staffs will do 
the vaccinating; they will watch for 
new yaws cases and treat them. Above 
all, they will quicken the community’s 
interest in dealing with its own health 
problem, of which environmental sani- 
tation is so important a part. There 
is much communities can do, without 
outside help, once the people realize 
the importance to them and their chil- 
dren of these control measures. 

They are learning. The yaws cam- 
paigns are an example. The results are 
so dramatic and convincing — a cure 
after only one or two injections of 
penicillin — that the people are ready 


THE TWENTY-SIX NATION Executive Board 
of the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund met in a three-day session 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Donald B. 
Sinclair (seen above) of Canada. 


to act upon any other advice “the 
health people” have to give them. 
They also take matters into their own 
hands, as illustrated by a report from 
Thailand. There, the villagers who 
have been reached in the yaws cam- 
paign have a stern discipline. Any- 
One coming into the village who has 
yaws — and the villagers know its 
signs — must first be treated before 
he can settle among them. Often a 
ireatment centre is a considerable dis- 
tance away, and must be reached on 
foot, but the rule is the rule. 


PROBLEMS OF TRAINING Hindering all 
these efforts to get services to the chil- 
dren is the lack of trained men and 
women, especially for work in the 
rural areas. UNICEF, as a matter of 
policy, is encouraging training efforts, 
but training courses are still too few. 
New ways have to be found of re- 
cruiting and training people for this 
work, for the old ways will not do. At 
the present rate of recruitment and 
training, in respect to one key group, 
midwives, it would take some coun- 
tries fifty or more years to train the 
number needed. In a few countries, 
though, this problem is beginning to 
be faced, as was brought out in the 
Executive Board meetings. 

Brazil, for one, is providing short- 
term midwifery training, three or four 
months, for locally-selected women 
and girls. These candidates are sent 
for training to nearby centres, in com- 
munities not too different from their 
own. Their expenses are paid by their 
communities, with the understanding 
that, on completion of their training, 
they will return. UNICEF is helping to 
equip the training centres for these 
girls. It is also providing midwifery 
kits for use while the girl is trainng 
and, later, in her community practice. 
The kit, from the United Nations, is 
her diploma. She returns to her vil- 
lage sure of a job — a community 
can just as easily support a trained 
midwife as an untrained one, and it 
has always supported the latter. She 
has standing; and, most important, 
she is not “over-trained,” and, in con- 
sequence, unwilling to work in the 
village. 

Haiti, to cite still another instance 
of how a country is solving a prob- 
lem of getting people for the work, 
is using jeep-drivers, skilled and deft 
with their hands, to give the penicillin 
injections in its yaws campaigns. Dr. 
Sasha Levitan, of the World Health 
Organization, who directed that very 
successful effort, when faced with a 
shortage of medical technicians, de- 
cided that a man who could skillfully 
handle a jeep could conceivably be 
taught to stick a needle into a per- 
son’s thigh, as directed. So now, the 
driver of the jeep from UNICEF gets 
to the village, sets up office as it were, 
treats the yaws cases, one after the 
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other, and moves on to the next vil- 
lage. 

India, too, is fitting the training to 
the need, in its plan for extending the 
UNICEF/WHO-assisted vaccination pro- 
grams. It is recruiting and training 
“lay vaccinators” to travel as teams 
throughout the countryside, and _ it 
hopes to have 100 teams by 1953. 
Each team can test 100,000 children 
a year; 100 teams, 10,000,000. 

To all these schemes, UNICEF is 
lending its support, with the hope that 
as they prove successful in one coun- 
try they will be followed in others. 
The one thing certain is that some 
way must be found to get men and 
women for these fundamental tasks, 
for, failing to do so, the present con- 
ditions of poverty, ignorance, and poor 
health, will perpetuate themselves. 

The will is there to do something 
now, a will made evident not only in 
the requests that are coming in for 
UNICEF aid, but as that aid is to be 
used in connection with other help 
offered by the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. The main respon- 
sibility, though, rests with the govern- 
ments and the people themselves. 
UNICEF’s records, as well as those of 
the other international organizations, 
carry On. the other side of the ledger 
the far, far larger sacrifice and contri- 
butions of what the assisted countries 
themselves are doing. 


CURRENT PROJECTS The sum being asked 
by UNICEF for the coming twelve 
months’ period is a modest one, only 
$20,000,000. It is not likely, in view 
of the demonstrated usefulness of the 
Children’s Fund, that the governments, 
and the people, will fail to raise that 
$20,000,000. 


$135,000, for expansion ot BCG cam- 
paign, $31,000 for additional tubercu- 
losis contro] measures and $424,000 
for ppt for malaria control to be 
“matched” by government purchases; 
Pakistan, $37,000 for kala-azar con- 
trol, $65,000 for hospital equipment, 
$126,000 additional for maternal and 
child welfare projects; and $146,000 
for expansion of BCG campaign; Philip- 
pines, $55,000 for expansion of BCG 
campaign, $268,000 additional for 
maternal and child welfare projects, 
and $114,000 for expansion of yaws 
control; Thailand, $45,000 additional 
for maternal and child welfare proj- 
ects, $368,000 for extension of yaws 
control, and $99,000 for extension of 
BCG campaign. Out of a standing ap- 
portionment of $458,000 for Indo- 
China, authority was given to the Ad- 
ministration to make definite plans for 
three undertakings, as follows: $29,- 
000, to start a BCG campaign in Viet- 
nam; $20,000 for the same purpose in 
Cambodia; and $37,000 for equip- 
ment and supplies for maternal and 
child welfare programs in Vietnam. 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN—$637 000 

Egypt, $165,000 for an insect con- 
trol program; Ethiopia, $52,000 to 
start BCG campaign; Jraqg, $85,000 to 
start malaria control program; /srael, 
$300,000 for equipment for milk con- 
servation plant; Syria, $35,000 to start 
insect contro] program. 


EUROPE—$970,000 


France, $330,000 for further aid 
to International Children’s Centre; 
Greece, $40,000 for equipment for 


maternal and child welfare centres; 
Italy, $290,000 additional for equip- 
ment for milk conservation plant; Por- 
tugal, $50,000 for equipment for ma- 
ternal and child welfare centres; 
Yugoslavia, $50,000 for spare parts 
and repair equipment for medical 
transport, and $210,000 additional for 
equipment for milk conservation 
plants. 


LATIN AMERICA—$857,000 


British Honduras, $16,000 addi- 
tional for child feeding demonstration; 
Chile, $49,000 to initiate child-feeding 
demonstrations preparatory to their es- 
tablishment on a_ permanent basis 
when product of UNICEF-assisted dry 
milk plant becomes available, and 
$285,000 for further development of 
existing anti-biotics production plant; 
Haiti, $260,000 additional for yaws 
control; Honduras, $23,000 additional 
for child-feeding demonstration, and 
$26,000 additional for insect control; 
Nicaragua, $30,000 additional for 
child-feeding demonstration; Peru, 
$68,000 additional for child-feeding 
demonstration, and $100,000  addi- 
tional for insect control. 


EMERGENCY SITUATIONS—$?,299 000 
Brazil, $550,000 for child-feeding in 
drought areas; Jordan, $110,000 for 
additional child-feeding of “economic 
refugee” groups; Philippines, $29,000 
additional for child-feeding refugee 
groups; Palestine refugees, $1,560,000 
additional for feeding and $50,000 for 
housing. The last item supplements 
an apportionment of $715,000 for 
housing, using prefabricated units. 





A break-down of the projects to be VISIT OF FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY PRESIDENT 
furthered, as a result of the last Execu- ae X* ol a 
tive Board’s action, is given here by eo Sy 
geographical area. , 





AFRICA (exclusive of Eastern Medi- 
terranean countries), $1,000,000. 

Belgian Congo and Ruanda Urundi, 
$175,000, for the treatment of serious 
protein deficiency in children; French 
Equatorial Africa, $150,000, for the 
same purpose; French West Africa, 
Cameroons, and Togoland, $400,000, 
for malaria control; Liberia, $100,000, 
for malaria and yaws control; Moroc- 
co, $100,000, for trachoma treatment 
demonstration program; Tunisia, 
$75,000, for the same. 


ASIA—$2,203,000 


Burma, $49,000, for continuation of 
BCG and tuberculosis control and 
$104,000 for additional aid for mater- 
nal and child health projects; China 
(Taiwan), $40,000, for continuation 
of BCG campaign and $10,000 for tra- 
choma treatment demonstration; Hong 
Kong, $87,000, for additional assist- 
ance to BCG campaign and maternal 
and child welfare projects; J/ndia, 


SEEN IN CONVERSATION with Secretary-General Trygve Lie during his recent visit to United 
Nations Headquarters is Paul Henri Spaak, of Belgium. Mr. Spaak is a former Prime Minister 
of Belgium and was President of the first session of the General Assembly. 
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NEW PROPOSALS 





REJECTED AT 


KOREAN TRUCE TALKS 


ECENT developments in_ the 

Korea cease-fire negotiations cen- 
tered around a Unified Command pro- 
posal for what it termed an “overall 
solution” to the remaining unresolved 
issues. 

This proposal was made on April 
28. On the following day a closed 
plenary session was convened at Pan 
Mun Jom attended by top delegates 
of each side, at which discussion was 
opened on the proposals. Further 
plenary meetings followed between 
April 30 and May 7. On that day it 
was announced that the Chinese-North 
Koreans had rejected the new pro- 
posals and the United Nations Com- 
mand revealed details of its plan. The 
delegates then stated that closed meet- 
ings were ended for the time being 
and that an open meeting would be 
held on May 8. 


DETAILS OF PLAN The main points of 
the United Nations Command’s plan 
provided that the United Nations Com- 
mand would agree to the construction 
and rehabilitation of military airfields 
in North Korea during a truce period, 
if the Chinese-North Koreans agreed 
to withdraw their insistence that the 
U.S.S.R. be included in the proposed 
neutral commission to supervise an 
armistice; and accepted the principle 
that prisoners of war were not to be 
forcibly repatriated. 

The United Nations Command, in 
a brief account of the closed sessions, 
stated that after studying the “over- 
all solution” the Communist delega- 
tion submitted a counter-proposal in 
which they agreed to drop the U.S.S.R. 
nomination on the truce supervision 
team, provided the United Nations 
Command returned all the war pris- 
oners now in its hands. [It has been 
estimated that 132,000 war prisoners 
are at present held by the United Na- 
tions Command, as against an esti- 
mated 12,000 prisoners in the hands 
of the Chinese-North Korean forces. 
The United Nations Command had 
previously announced that after a 
thorough investigation only 70,000 of 
the prisoners it held would agree to re- 
turn voluntarily to their former armies. 
A poll for this purpose was conducted 
in the South Korean prisoner-of-war 
camps during April.] 

The same announcement by the 
United Nations Command revealed 
the rejection of the “overall solu- 
tion” by the Chinese-North Koreans. 
The war prisoner issue, therefore, once 
again emerged as the main obstacle to 
an agreement. 
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“FIRM PROPOSAL” In a statement issued 
after the May 7 plenary session, the 
senior United Nations Command dele- 
gate stated that the plan was the “firm 
and ultimate proposal” of the United 
Nations Command. The next move, he 
said, was “up to the other side.” 

General Ridgway, retiring Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea (see page 421), 
in a statement issued in Tokyo on 
May 7, emphasized that the plan for 
an “overall solution” must be accepted 
in its entirety or not at all. General 
Ridgway added: “The responsibility 
for peace in Korea rests on the Com- 
munist leaders.” 

Further sub-delegation meetings 
took place at Pan Mun Jom on May 
8 and 9 but no progress was reported. 


COMMUNIST BUILD-UP) On April 28, the 
eve of the resumption of full delega- 
tion meetings at Pan Mun Jom, the 
Unified Command issued a statement 
declaring that “notwithstanding the 
Communist-inspired armistice negotia- 
tions and long, drawn-out delays in 
the conduct of these negotiations, the 
military strength of the Chinese-North 
Korean forces has materially increas- 
ed, rather than decreased.” According 
to this statement the Chinese-North 
Koreans have taken advantage of the 
ground inactivity during the past two 
months to reconstitute the strength of 





their own armies and, in spite of Unit- 
ed Nations air superiority, have been 
able to make major changes in their 
troop dispositions. The statement went 
on: “Although these changes have not 
in themselves indicated offensive inten- 
tions, they have demonstrated the abil- 
ity of the enemy to move armies into 
and out of the line without suffering 
casualties; and have thus provided 
battle training and indoctrination to 
virtually all Communist forces.” 


The Unified Command statement 
estimated that the Chinese-North Ko- 
rean armed strength is now well over 
three quarters of a million men. 





PAKISTAN TECHNICAL AID 
AGREEMENTS SIGNED 


Agreements signed recently between 
the United Nations and Pakistan pro- 
vide for technical assistance in keeping 
open the harbor at Chittagong in East 
Pakistan and a combined resources ap- 
praisal for Kalat State in Baluchistan. 
The team of experts who will make the 
Kalat appraisal will study the under- 
ground water resources, irrigation and 
hydroelectric possibilities of the state, 
as well as its geology and potential soil 
uses. The Karnafulli River is the prob- 
lem at Chittagong, where its silt is 
keeping ships from the quays. 

The agreements signed also cover ex- 
perts already in Pakistan to aid on 
banking problems, social welfare and 
hydroelectric power possibilities. 





UNITED NATIONS SERVICE RIBBON being presented to Sergeant Kenneth W. Boehm, 22-year 
old soldier of the United States forces, receiving the Service Ribbon as he passed through the 
Sasebo Replacement Depot, on his return to the United States. The ribbon is being pinned on 
by the depot commander, Col. Austin C. Matheny. The new ribbon is equi-striped horizontally, 
in the blue and white of the United Nations flag. 
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New United Nations Commander In Korea Visits Headquarters 
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DURING A TWO-HOUR VISIT to United Nations Headquarters, General Mark Clark had an informal meeting with representatives of twenty 
nations who have contributed aid to the United Nations action in Korea. The picture taken in the Secretary-General’s office shows General Clark 
(centre) with W. D. Forsyth (Australia), Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium), D. M. Johnson (Canada), Eliseo Arango (Colombia), Carlos Blanco 
(Cuba), William Borberg (Denmark), Addimau Tesemma (Ethiopia), Henri Hoppenot (France), Alexis Kyrou (Greece), Rajeshwar Dayal (India), C. 
Staudt (Luxembourg), D. J. von Balluseck and J.M.A. H. Luns (Netherlands), T. P. Davin (New Zealand), Arne Sunde (Norway), Brigadier General 
Carlos P. Romulo (Philippines), Selim Sarper (Turkey), Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom), Warren R. Austin, Ernest A. Gross, John D. Hickerson, 
Frank Nash, John C. Ross (United States), Guerino Roberti (Italian Observer), Col. Ben C. Limb (Republic of Korea) and the Secretary-General. 


ENERAL Mark Clark, who has 

succeeded General Matthew 
Ridgway as Commander-in-Chief of 
United Nations forces in Korea, paid 
a two-hour visit to the Headquarters 
in New York on May 5. General 
Clark said he would do his utmost to 
bring about an honorable armistice 
followed by an honorable peace and 
voiced his pride at the prospect of 
having under his new command “so 
many fighting men of the United Na- 
tions . . . of so many nationalities.” 


The visit of the Commander-in- 
Chief designate included a talk with 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, a tour 
of the new conference area, a press 
conference, and an informal meeting 
with representatives of the nations who 
have contributed fighting forces or 
other aid to the United Nations action 
in Korea. 

At a press conference General 
Clark said he intended to do every- 
thing in his power to continue the 
United Nations efforts, and those of 
his own government, to bring about 
an honorable armistice and peace in 
Korea. Expressing pride at being given 
such a responsible command, General 
Clark said it reminded him of his 
experience in the Italian campaign 
during the Second World War, when 
sixteen different nationalities were 
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represented in the Allied torce which 
pushed the Germans back up the pen- 
insula, The General added: “Although 
we had our problems just as they have 
in Korea, difficulties of language and 
customs, and different beliefs in God, 
every single one of those countries 
‘knuckled down,’ forgot their nation- 
alistic ambitions and devoted them- 
selves to fighting on the team to 
destroy the mad dogs of nazism that 
were running loose in Italy and 
Europe at that time.” 


DIFFICULT JOB Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie expressed his pleasure that the 
new Commander-in-Chief had found 
time to visit the United Nations Head- 
quarters, adding: “We know your job 
will be a difficult one, but we have 
only one wish—that you may be able 
to do the same as your predecessors, 
to stop aggression, so that the lesson 
can be given to the world that aggres- 
sion does not pay. We wish you, your 
family and your soldiers all the best. 
I am quite sure that the United Na- 
tions will be proud of you and your 
army.” 

Answering correspondents’ ques- 
tions, General Clark said he preferred 
to make no predictions regarding 
“optimistic expectations of a Korean 
truce” until he had seen the situation 


“on the ground” and conferred with 
General Ridgway and his subordinates. 


INFORMAL TALKS After touring the new 
conference area with Mr, Lie, General 
Clark had an informal talk with rep- 
resentatives of 18 Member and 2 non- 
Member nations who have contributed 
forces or other aid to the United 
Nations action in Korea. He assured 
the delegates that he would personally 
tell their national troops in Korea of 
his gratitude at having them in his 
Command and of his meeting with 
their United Nations representatives. 


General Clark was also introduced 
to the Assistant Secretaries-General at 
United Nations Headquarters. A few 
days before his visit, Secretary-Gene- 
ral Lie had sent a message of con- 
gratulations to the General on his new 
appointment, hoping he would find 
time to visit United Nations Head- 
quarters before departing for the Far 
East. On April 28, Mr. Lie also cabled 
General Ridgway upon his resignation 
as United Nations Commander-in- 
Chief in Korea, and congratulated him 
on his “deserved appointment” as 
Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. Mr. Lie hailed General Ridg- 
way’s “magnificent contribution to the 
United Nations program of collective 
security in Korea.” 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL’S AGENDA 
(Continued from page 391.) 


antee women the right to work on an 
equal footing with men and access to 
all forms of training and apprentice- 
ship, and another resolution recom- 
mending that States members of the 
International Labor Organization intro- 
duce as soon as possible equal remun- 
eration for men and women workers 
and urging adoption and implemen- 
tation in all countries not members of 
the International Labor Organization 
of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work, without discrimination on the 
basis of sex. The Commission also de- 
cided to initiate, in collaboration with 
the International Labor Organization, 
studies on part-time employment and 
on opportunities for older women 
workers to be submitted to the Com- 
mission at its seventh session. 


REFUGEES 


Report of High Commissioner 
for Refugees 

The Statute of the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
tor Refugees declares that the High 
Commissioner shall report annually to 
the Assembly through the Council. 


High Commissioner's Advisory 
Committee for Refugees 

This Committee, established by the 
Council at its thirteenth session, is 


composed of fifteen states: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, 


Israel, Italy, Switzerland, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, United States, the 
Vatican City and Venezuela. The 
Council will review its composition at 
the forthcoming session. 


International Refugee Organization 


The Council will review the final 
report of the International Refugee 
Organization which now is in the 
process of liquidation. 


NARCOTIC DRUGS 


Limitation of Opium Production 

At its thirteenth session the Council 
noted the principles of the protocol 
on the limitation of opium production, 
drafted by the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, and requested the Secre- 
tary-General to secure the views of 
Members of the United Nations and 
non-Member states parties to the in- 
ternational treaties on narcotics. 

An annotated compendium of those 
observations was to be prepared and 
the protocol drafted in legal form by 
the Secretary-General and presented to 
the Council for its consideration in 
1952, The Council also decided to 
study in 1952, in the light of the ob- 
servations made and the draft protocol, 
the possibility of convening an inter- 
national conference to prepare and 
adopt a protocol on the limitation of 
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opium production. The Council will 
have before it the Annotated Com- 
pendium of Observations of Govern- 
ments. The Council also requested the 
Secretary-General to transmit the draft 
of a proposed interim agreement to 
limit the production of opium to med- 
ical and scientific needs to govern- 
ments for their observations, and to 
prepare an annotated compendium of 
these observations, in order that these 
documents might be considered by the 
Council at the same time as it con- 
siders the proposed protocol. 


Commission’s Report 

The Commission’s seventh session 
ended on May 9. Its main concern 
has been the drafting of a single 
convention on international control 
of narcotics, to replace existing agree- 
ments, bringing the provisions up 
to date and strengthening control. 
The problem of coca leaf chewing 
and the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs 
were also important questions consid- 
ered by the Commission and its re- 
ports on these questions will be re- 
viewed by the Council. 


Permanent Central Opium Board 


This report summarizes the work of 
the Board in 1951, contains an account 
of the present state of drug control, 
together with information concerning 
specific questions such as diacetylmor- 
phine (heroin) and synthetic narcotic 
drugs. 


Appointment of the Secretary of the 
Permanent Control Opium Board 

The 1925 Convention, as amended, 
stipulates that the Secretary-General 
shall appoint the secretary and staff 
of the Board on the nomination of the 
Board and subject to the approval of 
the Council. 


Invitation to Libya 

The protocol bringing under inter- 
national control drugs outside the 
scope of the 1931 Convention for lim- 
iting the manufacture and regulating 
the distribution of narcotic drugs pro- 
vides that it shall be open for signa- 
ture or acceptance on behalf of any 
non-Member state to which an invi- 
tation has been addressed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, 


World Health Organization Findings 


A memorandum by the Secretary- 
General contains a recent finding by 
the World Health Organization regard- 
ing exemption of certain morphine- 
containing Ipecopan preparations from 
the terms of the International Opium 
Convention of 1925. Under existing 
procedure, the Council is responsible 
for communicating the wHo findings 
to parties to the Convention. This 
memorandum suggests that the Secre- 


tary-General be authorized to trans- 
mit the findings in the Council’s be- 
half. 


TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Council, at its elevneth session, 
noted with satisfaction a report on 
“Teaching about the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies” submit- 
ted jointly by the Secretary-General 
and the Director-General of UNESCO 
in accordance with an earlier Council 
resolution, It requested the Secretary- 
General, in collaboration with UNESCO, 
to continue work in this field, espe- 
cially among educational and public 
information authorities. The Secretary- 
General will report on this item. 


WORLD POPULATION CONFERENCE 


At its last session, the Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General to con- 
sult with specialized agencies and non- 
governmental organizations on _ the 
sponsorship, scope, emphasis, size and 
possible financing of a world confer- 
ence on population. He was asked to 
secure the views of governments and 
to prepare an estimate of cost. The 
Council will have before it the Secre- 
tary-General’s report. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


United Nations program 


The Secretary-General has submit- 
ted a report on the working of the 
technical assistance program in the 
three fields of United Nations respon- 
sibility: economic development, pub- 
lic administration, social welfare. The 
report also includes estimated expen- 
ditures for 1952 and complete data, 
country by country and regionally, on 
services rendered. In some _ cases, 
notably in reference to regional train- 
ing and seminar projects, it is a pros- 
pectus of major activities to come 
latter in 1952. 

The report also contains a summary 
of the technical assistance activities of 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East. 


Expanded program 


The Technical Assistance Board, 
composed of representatives of the 
United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies participating in the expand- 
ed program, reports to the Technical 
Assistance Committee, made up of 
representatives of countries who are 
members of the Council. 

The report reviews, country by 
country, technical assistance activities 
during the first financial period (July 
1950-December 1951), and contains 
a preview of future activities under the 
Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance for Economic Development. 
This is the program which is co-ordi- 
nated by the Technical Assistance 
Board and financed by voluntary con- 
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tributions above the regular budgets 
of the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration and the par- 
ticipating specialized agencies. 

The report reviews the work of the 
Board in meeting its co-ordinating re- 
sponsibilities, including outstanding 
policy problems requiring Technical 
Assistance Committee action. It also 
contains narrative descriptions of ex- 
amples of single agency projects, joint 
projects, and a comprehensive pro- 
gram, The report includes estimates of 
requirements for 1953. 


KOREAN RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


A United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency was established by 
the Assembly at its fifth session. The 
Assembly directed the Agent General 
of UNKRA to submit reports through 
the Secretary-General, with copies to 
the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea and to the Council. The As- 
sembly, furthermore, requested the 
Council to review the Agent General’s 
reports, together with comments of 
UNCURK and other available reports, 
and make appropriate recommenda- 
tions. 

At its sixth session, the Assembly 
requested the Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-Budgetary Funds to under- 
take negotiations on voluntary contri- 
butions to UNKRA’s program. 

The Council will have before it a 
report by the Secretary-General cov- 
ering United Nations assistance to the 
civilian population of Korea from 
August 14, 1951, to March 3, 1952. 
The report states that $448,581,702 
in cash and commodities had been 
pledged or contributed as of the lat- 
ter date. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Council decided, at its tenth 
session, to follow the procedures out- 
lined by the Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Implementation of Recommenda- 
tions on Economic and Social Mat- 
ters. Among other things, these asked 
the Secretary-General to circulate to 
Governments every two years a list of 
recommendations and ask what action 
had been taken on them. 

The Council will have before it a 
number of replies from Governments. 
It will also have a report by the 
Secretary-General, including references 
to documents with information on the 
implementation of resolutions adopted 
by the Assembly in 1948 and 1949, 
The report, furthermore, submits a list 
of resolutions adopted in 1950 and 
1951, for the next two-year cycle of 
reporting. 


REPORTS OF THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Labor Organization 
Food and Argiculture Organization 
World Health Organization 
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United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization 

International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation 

International Telecommunication 
Union 

Universal Postal Union 

World Meteorological Organization 


The Council, since it is responsible 
for co-ordinating the economic and so- 
cial programs of the United Nations 
and those of the specialized agencies, 
reviews, at various sessions, the annual 
reports of these agencies to the United 
Nations. 


CO-ORDINATION OF WORK 

The Council and its commissions 
were requested by the Assembly at its 
last session to examine the results of 
economic and social activities in rela- 
tion to their cost; and to indicate the 
required duration of each project, to 
ensure that no short-term activity be- 
comes continuing or permanent with- 
out a thorough examination of its size, 
efficiency and other relevant factors. 
The resolution also invited the Coun- 
cil to review its procedures for examin- 
ing the relative priorities and financial 
implications of new projects. 

The Assembly also asked the Coun- 
cil to examine the social activities un- 
dertaken by the United Nations to- 
gether with the pertinent activities of 
the specialized agencies in order (1) 
to fulfil the social tasks assigned to it 
by the Charter; and (2) to ensure 
that efforts and resources are con- 
centrated upon those problems the 
early solution of which can be pro- 
moted through international action, 
especially in under-developed coun- 
tries. 

Under this item the Council will 
consider two sub-items: 

Reports of the Administrative Com- 

mittee on Co-ordination and 

Review of 1953 programs and adop- 

tion of United Nations priority 
programs in the economic and so- 


cial fields. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Consultative Status 

Applications and re-applications for 
consultative status are considered by 
the Council Committe on Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations, which makes 
recommenations to the Council. The 
Committee is composed of: Canada, 
China, France, U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom, United States and Uruguay. 


Hearings by the Council Committee 


The Committee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations, consults organi- 
zations in categories A and B on mat- 
ters within their competence on which 
the Council or the Committee or an 
organization requests consultation. The 


Committee then reports to the Coun- 
cil. 


Review of Organizations Granted 
Consultative Status 

The Council, at its eleventh session, 
extended its review of organizations in 
consultative status up to and including 
those admitted to consultative status at 
the eighth and ninth sessions. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE 


The need for amendments to the 
rules of procedure arises from the re- 
organization of the Council and its 
commissions and the Council's recom- 
mendations on methods for inter- 
agency consultation. 

The Secretary-General has also pro- 
posed amendments to the rules on rec- 
ords and financial implications, follow- 
ing an Assembly resolution which re- 
quested him, when presenting financial 
estimates, to give an estimate of the 
time required to complete the project. 


1953 CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


The draft calendar will be con- 
sidered by the Interim Committee on 
Program of Conferences, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary-General. 


ELECTIONS 


One-third of the Membership of 
Functional Commissions 

Members of the functional commis- 
sions serve for three years, and one- 
third are elected every year. 

At its thirteenth session, the Coun- 
cil decided to request the Secretary- 
General to inform Member states, in 
March of each year, of forthcoming 
vacancies in the Commissions and ask 
them to indicate by June | on which 
bodies they would be interested in 
serving as well as the experience and 
fields of interest of individuals who 
might be available to serve. 


Children’s Fund Executive Board 

The Assembly decided at its fifth 
session that the Executive Board would 
consist of governments represented on 
the Social Commission and of eight 
other states, not necessarily Members 
of the United Nations. These eight 
states were to be designated by the 
Council for appropriate terms, with 
due regard to geographical distribution 
and to representation of the major con- 
tributing and recipient countries. 


Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations for 1952 

According to the Council's rules of 
procedure, the Committee shall consist 
of the Council President (without the 
right to vote), and seven members of 
the Council elected each year. 


Permanent Central Opium Board 


The eight present members of the 
Board were appointed by the Council 
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at its sixth session “until such time as 
the membership be renewed by the 
Council,” this to take effect on or as 
soon as possible after March 2, 1953. 

Present members of the Board are 
Pedro Pernambuco (Brazil); Hans 
Fischer (Switzerland); Sir Harry 
Greenfield (United Kingdom) ; Herbert 
L. May (United States); Paul Reuter 
(France): Milan Ristic (Yugoslavia) ; 
Sedat Tavat (Turkey); Y. N. Yang 
(China). 


MEMBERS OF FUNCTIONAL COMMISSIONS 


The Council will confirm the mem- 
bership of its functional commissions. 


FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
COUNCIL ACTIONS 


A final estimate of the financial im- 
plications of all proposals that have 
come before the Council during the 
session will be prepared by the Secre- 
tary-General and considered by the 
Council in plenary before the close of 
the session. 


FOOD AND FAMINE 


The Assembly’s sixth session, urging 
all governments to co-operate in at- 
tacking hunger and famine, asked the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with 
FAO, WHO and other organizations con- 
cerned, to recommend plans for con- 
certed and effective action by govern- 
ments, inter-governmental organiza- 
tions and voluntary agencies in an 
emergency. It also requested the Coun- 
cil to include in its report to the As- 
sembly a special section on food short- 
ages and on steps taken by specialized 
agencies and the governments of mem- 
ber states to deal with them. 


ASSISTANCE TO LIBYA 


The Assembly, at its sixth session, 
asked the Council to study, in con- 
sultation with the Government of 
Libya, ways and means by which the 
United Nations, with the co-operation 
of governments and specialized agen- 
cies, could furnish additional assistance 
to Libya. The purpose of the study is 
to finance fundamental and urgent pro- 
grams of economic and social develop- 
ment in Libya, considering the possi- 
bility of opening a special account of 
voluntary contributions to that end. 


MEMBERSHIP IN UNESCO 


The Agreement between the United 
Nations and UNESCO stipulates that ap- 
plications of states not Members of the 
United Nations for admission to 
UNESCO shall be immediately trans- 
mitted to the Council. The latter may 
recommend the rejection of such ap- 
plications, and this decision shall be 
accepted by UNEsco. If, within six 
month of the receipt of an application 
by the Council, no such recommenda- 
tion has been made, the application 
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shall be dealt with by UNEsco. The 
Constitution of UNESCO declares that 
states, not Members of the United Na- 
tions, may be admitted to UNESCO, 
upon recommendation of its Executive 
Board, and by a two-thirds majority 
vote of the General Conference. 

The Council will have before it ap- 
plications from Libya, Spain and 
Nepal. 


COMMUNICATIONS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Council was invited by the As- 
sembly’s sixth session to give the Com- 
mission on Human Rights instructions 
for its ninth session with regard to the 
communications concerning human 
rights and to ask the Commission for 
recommendations. 


ITEMS TO BE TAKEN UP AT LATER SESSION 


The following items are to be taken 
up at a session of the Council during 
or shortly after the seventh regular 
session of the General Assembly. 

Work of the Council in 1953, in- 
cluding the Basic program for 1953 
and the Provisional agenda for the first 
regular session of 1953; and Disposal 
of items arising out of the seventh 
regular session of the General As- 
semby in 1952. 





WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 
HOLDS FIFTH SESSION 


The World Health Assembly, legisla- 
tive organ of the World Health Organi- 
zation, opened its fifth annual session 
on May 5 at Geneva. The session was 
expected to last three weeks. 

Delegates from most of the 79 
WHO member states are attending the 
session, as are representatives of the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies and of international technical 
and welfare organizations. 

The business of the Assembly is con- 
ducted largely through two main com- 
mittees. The Committee on Program 
and Budget is reviewing the work ac- 
complished by wHo in 1951 and will 
decide on the activities and budget for 
1953, in addition to considering tech- 
nical matters related to WHO's work. 
The Committee on Administrative, Fi- 
nancial and Legal Matters is taking up 
questions of general administration, 
constitutional problems, including the 
admission of new members and associ- 
ate members, and staff and financial 
matters. 

For the second successive year, in- 
formal technical discussions are provid- 
ing a conference-within-a-conference. 
Themes for discussions available to the 
more than 300 delegates include “The 
economic value of preventive medi- 
cine” and “Methods of health protec- 
tion for local areas, as determined by 
their health, social and economic 
needs.” 





AVIATION AGENCY ISSUES 
AERONAUTICAL LEXICON 


An English, French and Spanish 
aeronautical dictionary designed to un- 
scramble misunderstandings of 2,500 
commonly used terms in the three 
languages has been published by the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. 

“The development of the newest 
form of transportation has brought 
about the sudden growth of a special- 
ized vocabulary, that of civil aviation,” 
said Carl Ljungberg, 1cao Secretary- 
General, in commenting upon the new 
lexicon. “Accuracy in the use of aero- 
nautical terms is made imperative by 
the speed of air-borne vehicles, by the 
international character of most civil air 
transportation, and by the dependence 
of aviation on scientific and technical 
concepts.” 

The lexicon of terms used in connec- 
tion with international civil aviation 
aims toward the unification and proper 
use of the terminology of international 
civil aviation and codifies the results of 
five years of co-operative effort be- 
tween technicians and linguists. The 
shades of meaning of closely related 
words are emphasized. Distinctions are 
made, for example, between height and 
altitude (the latter is always in relation 
to sea level) ; track, heading and course 
(a classical bug-bear associated with 
differences in usage between British 
and American English); adjustable 
pitch and variable pitch (the latter can 
be reset when the propeller is rotating, 
while the former cannot); five aero- 
nautical meanings of clearance, with 
different French and Spanish equiva- 
lents in each case; five different kinds 
of breeze (a breeze may be light, gen- 
tle, moderate, fresh or strong); and the 
exact ranges of the spectrum known as 
high, very high, ultra high, super high 
and extra high radio frequencies; etc. 





MOROCCO, TUNISIA JOIN 
WORLD HEALTH AGENCY 


The World Health Assembly, acting 
on the unanimous recommendation of 
its Administrative, Financial and 
Budgetary Committee, on May 12 ap- 
proved the admission of Morocco and 
Tunisia to associate membership — in 
the World Health Organization. 
Progress in the health work of these 
countries was outlined before the As- 
sembly Committee by Dr. Ghachem 
M’Hamed, Tunisian Health Minister, 
and Dr. Georges Sicault, Health Direc- 
tor of Morocco. 

The World Health Assembly has 
been meeting at Geneva. A detailed re- 
view of WHO’s 1951 activities has been 
made by the Assembly’s Committee on 
Program and Budget, which expressed 
satisfaction with the main trends of 
development. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


time limit for submitting its first re- 
port was only three weeks away and 
appealed for a speeding up of the 
work. 


The United Nations Commission to 
Investigate Conditions for Free Elec- 
tions in Germany re- 
ported regretfully on 
May | that at present there is little 
prospect that it will be able to pursue 
its task which is to carry out a 
simultaneous investigation in all areas 
of Germany to ascertain and report 
whether genuinely free and _ secret 
elections can be held throughout those 
areas, 


German Elections 





The Commission had been able to 
carry Out its preliminary task in the 
Federal Republic of Germany and in 
the western sectors of Berlin, it re- 
ported, but was unable to establish 
reciprocal contact with the authorities 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany and 
in the eastern sector of Berlin, even 
by correspondence. Consequently, it 
could not make the necessary arrange- 
ments with those authorities to enable 
it to undertake its work. 

The Commission stated, however, 
that it will remain at the disposal of 
the United Nations and the parties 
concerned and will make a further 
attempt to implement its mandate “at 
such time as it seems likely to the 
Commission that new steps may lead 
to positive results.” 


The United Nations Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs has completed work 
on the first twelve sec- 
tions of a single draft 
convention to replace all existing mul- 
tilateral treaties for control of nar- 
cotic drugs. The Commission, in ex- 
amining the draft, is elaborating prin- 
ciples and suggestions to guide the 
Secretariat in further drafting. On the 
new system of control, the Commis- 
sion concluded that the present Opium 
Board and the Drug Supervisory 
Board should be merged into a single, 
semi-judicial organ as proposed by 
the Secretariat, But it decided, too, 
that effective control would continue 
to require a policy-making organ com- 
posed of representatives of govern- 
ments. 


Narcotic Drugs 


The Commission rejected, as not of- 
fering any advantages which could 
not be obtained by less extreme meas- 
ures, a proposal for an international 
clearing house for drug transactions. 
The draft had proposed that govern- 
ments would not authorize exports of 
narcotics until informed by the clear- 
ing house that the exports would not 
exceed the drug estimates of the im- 
porting country. 
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The Commission noted a “danger- 
ous increase” in illicit traffic in nar- 
cotic drugs and called on governments 
to review their preventive systems and 
take steps for direct communication 
between national administrations to 
facilitate control. It also approved a 
resolution which would ask the Sec- 
retary-General to compile a list of 
seamen and members of civil air crews 
convicted of offences against narcotic 
laws. The Commission also recom- 
mended that Bolivia:and Peru limit 
production of coca leaf to the amount 
needed for licit consumption and 
manufacture and that the technical 
services of the United Nations be 
used in connection with experimental 
tests in Bolivia to determine the effects 
of coca leaf chewing. Another recom- 
mendation was for expansion of Unit- 
ed Nations facilities tor scientific re- 
search into the nature of opium. 


Further progress in the drafting of 
an international covenant on _ eco- 
nomic, social and cul- 
tural rights has been 
made by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, 
now holding its eighth _ session. 
The Commission adopted a_ two- 
paragraph article setting out the obli- 
gations and duties of states in regard 
to the specific rights stated in other 
articles. This provides that the States 
Parties to the Covenant agree to take 
steps to bring about the progressive 
achievement of all the rights recog- 
nized in the instrument, and to guar- 
antee that those rights will be exer- 
cised without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, color, sex, etc. 


Progress on 
Human Rights 
Covenants 


Following the adoption of this 
“umbrella” clause as Article | of 
the Covenant, the Commission adopt- 
ed three further articles, each relat- 
ing to a specific right the right to 
work, the right to just and favorable 
conditions of work, and the right to 
social security, 





The article on the right to work pro- 
vides not only that this right shall be 
recognized by all parties to the pact, 
but that the steps taken by states 
to achieve its full realization shall 
foster “steady economic development 
and full and productive employment 
under conditions safeguarding funda- 
mental political and economic free- 
doms to the individual.” The article 
on conditions of work makes provi- 
sion for the safety and healthiness of 
working conditions, adequate remun- 
eration to provide a decent living for 
the worker and his family, and the en- 
joyment of rest, leisure and reasonable 
limitation of working hours, including 
periodic holidays with pay. It states 
also that there should be equal re- 
muneration for work of equal value, 


without distinction of any kind, with 
particular emphasis on the requirement 
of equality in pay and working con- 
ditions as between men and women 
workers. 

The Commission also adopted a 
simple statement on the recognition 
by states of “the right of everyone to 
social security,” after several pro- 
posals to amplify the definition of the 
right and to provide for state guar- 
antees of its exercise had been re- 
jected, 


Three of the Trusteeship Council’s 
special committees met at United Na- 
tions Headquarters 
on May 6 to discuss 
their work programs in preparation for 
the Council’s summer session, due to 
open on June 3. Two of these bodies, 
the Committee on Administrative 
Unions and that on Petitions, are 
standing committees, while the third 
is working on a revision of the Coun- 
cil’s procedures, seeking ways in which 
the Council’s machinery may be im- 
proved and speeded, particularly in 
the handling of petitions. 

The Committee on Administrative 
Unions, established to observe the op- 
eration of the various unions between 
Trust and neighboring colonial areas, 
agreed to submit a report to the Coun- 
cil in two sections: the first concerning 
French Togoland and the Cameroons 
and their relationship with the French 
Union; and the second the administra- 
tive unions affecting Tanganyika, 
Ruanda-Urundi, British Togoland and 
Cameroons, and New Guinea. 


Trusteeship Issues 


The six-member Petitions Commit- 
tee, set up to help the Council consider 
a large back-log of petitions, decided 
it would make a distinction between 
petitions raising specific grievances and 
those on general questions. It began 
preliminary examination of a long list 
of petitions from Italian Somaliland. 
The latter will be one of seven Afri- 
can Trust Territories on which admin- 
istrative reports will be considered by 
the Council at its summer session. 


A draft constitution for Eritrea was 
formallly presented to the territory’s 
new Representative Assembly 
on May 3, by the United Na- 
tions Commissioner in Eritrea, Dr. 
Eduardo Anze Matienzo, Marking an 
important stage in Eritrea’s progress 
toward autonomy in federation with 
Ethiopia, the draft Constitution will be 
considered by the 68-member Assem- 
bly during the next few weeks. 


Eritrea 


The draft constitution provides for 
what Dr. Anze Matienzo, United Na- 
tions Commissioner, described as a 
“semi-presidential” democracy. The 
Chief Executive will not be answerable 
to the elected legislature but he will 
be chosen by the Assembly for a fixed 
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term. The Legislature will be compos- 
ed of representatives elected directly 
as well as by indirect voting on the 
basis of adult male franchise. An in- 
dependent judiciary is also provided 
for. The scope of Eritrean autonomy 
is carefully defined and safeguarded 
and so also are the powers of the rep- 
resentative of the Emperor of Ethi- 
opia. Minority safeguards are provided 
for and fundamental human rights are, 
in Dr. Anze Matienzo’s words, “pro- 
tected in such noble and dignified 
forms that Eritrea may well feel proud 
of raising the status of its citizens 
without discrimination and of prepar- 
ing the way for all to live together in 
peace, tolerance and brotherly har- 
mony.” 


During a ten-minute session of the 
full Korean truce delegations at Pan 
Mun Jom on May 9, the 
United Nations Com- 
mand reiterated the “firmness and 
finality” of the plan it had presented 
to the opposite side on April 28 for 
an “overall solution” of the unresolved 
armistice issues. At the same meeting 
the Chinese and North Koreans re- 
peated their stand on the question of 
war prisoners repatriation. This has 
now emerged as the problem on which 
the two sides remain categorically 
opposed. The North Korean-Chinese 
delegation has demanded a “blanket” 
return of all prisoners, while the 
United Nations Command has insisted 
that only those captives who have ex- 
pressed a wish to return should be 
repatriated. At an earlier meeting the 
United Nations Command announced 
that, after a thorough investigation, 
only some 70,000 of the 132,000 pris- 
oners it holds would return of their 
own free will. 

Meanwhile, General Mark Clark has 
arrived in the Far East to take over 
command of the United Nations 
forces in Korea, in succession to Gen- 
eral Matthew Ridgway. Before leaving 
the United States General Clark visit- 
ed United Nations Headquarters. The 
new Commander said that he would 
do his utmost “to bring about an 
honorable armistice, followed by an 
honorable peace in Korea.” 


Korean Talks 


Among major questions confront- 
ing the Social Commission as it opened 
its eighth session 
on May 12, were: 
a review and evalu- 
ation of the first five years under the 
program of Advisory Social Welfare 
Services; consideration of an integrat- 
ed program of maternal and child wel- 
fare, to be carried out in co-opera- 
tion with the specialized agencies and 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund; development 
of a co-ordinated plan for the rehabili- 
tation of the physically handicapped: 
and simplification of administrative 
procedures affecting migrants. The 


Social Commission’s 
Eighth Session 
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Preliminary Report on the World So- 
cial Situation will be considered by 
the Commission prior to its considera- 
tion by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

The Commission will also consider 
in-service training of social welfare 
personnel, as well as housing and town 
and country planning and its future 


work program in the social field. In 
addition, it will receive the report of 
the 26-nation Executive Board of the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund which has re- 
cently approved more than $8,600,000 
for 53 child-aid programs in 34 coun- 
tries and territories and for emergency 
help to Palestine refugees. 


Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. 
however, 
Further information can be obtained: 


of major United Nations organs, 


wherever possible. 


Meetings 
longer period 
United Nations 


listed for a 
for 


are 


meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 


specialized agencies and other 


inter-governmental : 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, 


from the 


organizations, 
N.. ¥.3 


and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Meetings in Session 


since 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council 
Headquarters 
Committee 
Headquarters 
Advisory Com- 
Headquarters 


Feb, 4 Military Staff 


Dec. 14 
mitte 


1949 
Jan. 17 


Headquarters 


United Nations Conciliation 


Commission for Palestine 
Headquarters 
Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Super- 
Vision Organization in Palestine 
Jerusalem 
1950 


Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration 

Mogadiscio 

Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for 


the Unification and Rehabilitation of 

Korea Pusan and Tokyo 
1951 

Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner 

in Eritrea Asmara 

Mar. 5 Collective Measures Committee 

Headquarters 

Mar. 16 Peace Observation Commission 

Headquarters 

July 10 United Nations Military Obser- 


ver Group in India and Pakistan 
Rawalpindi 


1952 
Jan. 31 
—Balkan 


Peace Observation Commission 

Sub-Commission 
Headquarters 

Commission 


Feb. 4 Disarmament 





United Nations Commission on 
Geneva and Germany 


Feb. 11 
Germany 


Apr. 14 Commission on Human Rights 
—S8th Session Headquarters 
May 12 Social Commission—S8th Session 
Headquarters 


International Civil Service Ad- 
Board—4th Session Geneva 


May 12 
visory 


Forthcoming Meetings 
Social Council 


Headquarters 
Countries Re- 


May 20 Economic and 

—1l4th Session 
May 27 Meeting of Host 
ceiving UN Fellows Geneva 
2 hoc Committee on Forced 


June 2 Ad 
Labour—2nd Session Headquarters 


June 3 Trusteeship Council—l11th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
June 4 International Law Commission 
—l4ith Session Geneva 
June 12 Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Ques- 


Headquarters 
Central Opium 
Drugs Supervi- 

Session 
Geneva 


tions 
June 16 

Board 

sory 


Permanent 
and Narcotic 
Body—ith Joint 


June 23 Group of Experts on Road 

Signs and Signals—3rd Session 
Headquarters 

Non-Governmen- 


July 1 Conference of 
Consultative 


tal Organizations in 


Status Headquarters 
Aug. 4 Committee on Contributions 

Headquarters 

Aug. 7 Ad hoc Committee on Factors 


(Non-Self-Governing Territories) 
Headquarters 
Ang. 14 Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
—3rd Session Headquarters 
Aug. 1S Committee of Experts on Rec- 
ognition and Enforcement Abroad of 
Maintenance Obligations Geneva 
Aug. 25 Committee on Administrative 
Unions Headquarters 
Aug. 25 Ad hoc Commission on Prison- 
of War—3rd Session Geneva 








ers 
Sept. 16 General Assembly—7th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
Dee. 1 Statistical Commission — 7th 
Session Headquarters 


Section II — Specialized 


* 
Agencies 
FAO 
May 12 Sub-Committee on Mediterra- 
nean Forestry Problems Istanbul 
May 12 International Rice Commission 
Bandung 
May 19 Mediterranean Grassland Work- 
ing Party Rome 
May 26 International Poplar Commis- 
sion Rome 
May 26 Fisheries Statistics Meeting 
Copenhagen 
June 3 Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems Rome 
June 3 European Committee on Agri- 
cultural Technology Rome 
June 9 Council, 15th Session Rome 
June 16 Council Committee on Rela- 
tions with International Organiza- 
tions Rome 
June 16 Co-ordinating Committee 
Rome 
June Working Group on Cork 
Madrid 
June 16 Regional Meeting of Wheat 
Breeders Ankara 
June 28 Meeting on Torrent and Ava- 
lanche Control France 
June 30 Meeting on Home Economics 
and Nutrition in the Caribbean 
Port-of-Spain 


July 6 European Meeting on Reporting 


Agricultural Research Rome 
July 28 IPFC Executive Committee 
Meeting Manila 
ICAO 
May 27 bth Session of the Assembly 

Montreal 
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ITU 


May 28 European Conference for the 
Examination of the Use of Television 
Frequency Bands Stockholm 


ILO 


May 30 Governing Body—119th Session 
Geneva 
June 2 25th Session of the Conference 
Geneva 


UNESCO 
May 23 Executive Board—30th Session 
Paris 
May 29 Committee of Organizers of 
International Work Camps Paris 


June 9 Meeting of the Liaison Com- 
mittee of the International Associa- 


tion in the Social Sciences Paris 
UPU 

May 14 13th Congress Brussels 
WHO 


May 29 Executive Board—l0th Session 
Geneva 


wmMo 
May 26 Regional Association VI (Eu- 
rope) Zurich 
July 14 Commission of Maritime Meteo- 
rology London 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

May 19 International Touring Alliance 

—General Assembly London 
May 21 International Automobile Fed- 

eration—General Assembly London 
May 23 International Committee of 












Scientific Management—tth Confer- 
ence Abbaye de Royaumont 
May 25 Rotary International — 43rd 


Annual Rotary Convention 
Mexico City 
May 28 International Conference on 
Large Electric Systems—l4th Con- 
gress Paris 
May 28 International Landworkers’ 
Federation-Congress Salzburg 
June 3 International Organization of 
Employers—General Council Geneva 
June 3 £4#World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union—19th Triennial 
Convention Vancouver 
June 4 International Institute of Dif- 
fering Civilizations — 22nd Studies 
session Florence 
June 4 International Federation of 
Newspapers Proprietors Publishers— 
5th Annual Congress Brussels 
June 5 International Federation of 
Friends of Young Women—Confer- 
ence Geneva 
June 6 International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences—Round Table 
of 1952 Knocke, Belgium 
June 8 International Criminal Police 
Commission—2Ist General Assembly 





Stockholm 
June 9 International Music Council — 
(ieneral Assembly Paris 


June 10 Permanent International As- 
sociation of Navigation Congresses 
—Annual meeting Brussels 

June 20 International Organisation for 
Standardization — General Assembly 

New York 

June 24 International Federation of 
Business and Protessional Women— 
Board Meeting New York 

July t International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions—General Council 
Meeting Berlin 

July 2 International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions—Congress 

Utrecht 

July 19 International Dental Federa- 
tion—XI1 International Dental Con- 
ference Brussels 

July 26 League of Red Cross Societies 
—18th International Red Cross Con- 
ference Toronto 

July 26 International Federation of 
Secondary Teachers — XXI Interna- 
tional Congress Copenhagen 

July 28 Friends World Committee for 
Consultation — World Conference of 
the Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers) Oxford 


U. N. B.—May 15, 1952 
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APRIL 24— MAY 8 


Disarmament Commission 


Committee I 

3rd MEETING—APRIL 24 

Regulation of all armaments and armed 
forces: statements in wen. debate by 
Netherlands, U.S., Canada, U.K., France, 
U.S.S.R. and Chile. Proposal for future 
work (DC/C.1/1) submitted by U.S. 


4th MEETING—MAY 8 

Regulation of all armaments and armed 
forces: gen. debate with reference to 
U.S. proposal (DC/C.1/1). Statements by 
U.S.S.R., Chile, France, U.S. and Greece. 


Committee II 

3rd MEETING—APRIL 25 
Disclosure and verification of all arma- 
ments and armed forces: statements in 
ven. debate on U.S. working paper (DC 
(.2/1) by China, Brazil, Netherlands, 


U.S.S.R., U.S. and France. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Commission on Human Rights 


266th MEETING—APRIL 23 
tecommendations concerning interna- 
tional respect for self-determination of 
peoples: draft resol. (E/CN.4/L.40/ Rev. 
1) submitted by Lebanon adopted, 11-4 
with 3 absts. Draft resol. (E/CN.4/L.41) 
by Lebanon rejected, 5-5 with 8 absts. 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of Imple 
mentation: procedural discussion. 
268th-269th MEETINGS—APRIL 25 
Draft International Covenants on Hu 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: Articles 20, 21 and 22 of Part II 
discussed. 

270th-273rd MEETINGS—APRIL 28-29 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: general clause proposed by U.S. 
(B/CN.4/L.54 and Add.1) and amends. 
discussed. 

274th-275th MEETINGS APRIL 30 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: discussion of general clause con- 
cluded. U.S. proposal (E/CN.4/L.54 
Rev.2) adopted as amended. Article 
adopted as a whole, 16-0 with 2 absts. 
Consideration of Article 20 of Part ITI 
begun. 

276th-277th MEETINGS—MAY 2 

Draft International Covenants on Hu 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: discussion of Article 20 of Part 
Ill continued. 

278th MEETING—MAY 5 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: discussion of Article 20 of Part 
Ill concluded. Article 20 as amended by 
Lebanon-U.S. in E/CN.4/L.93 adopted, 
15-0 with 8 absts. 

279th-280th MEETING—MAY 
Draft International Covenants on Hu 
man Rights and Measures of Implemer- 
tation: Article 21 and amends. dis- 
cussed, 

28Ist MEETING—MAY 6 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: Article 21 adopted as a whole, 
12-0 with 6 absts. 

282nd-284th MEETINGS—May 7 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: Article 22 (E/1992) discussed 
and adopted, 14-0 with 4 absts. 
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285th MEETING—MAY 8 

Draft International Covenants on Hu 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: <Article 28 and amends. dis 
cussed, 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
168th-1l72nd MEETINGS—APRIL 253-25 
Single Convention. Articles 10, 11, 12 
and 13 discussed and referred to draft- 
ing cttee. 

173rd-174th MEETINGS—APRIL 28 
Single Convention: report of drafting 
ettee. (E/CN.7/AC.3/L.4, L.4/Add.1 and 
2) examined. 

175th-176th MEKETINGS—APRIL 29 
Synthetic narcotic drugs: French-U.S. 
draft resol. (E/CN.7/L.8/Rev.1) adopt 
ed as amend., 10-0 with 5 absts. 

Report of Commission of Enquiry on 
Coca Leaf considered. 

177th MEETING—APRIL 30 

Report of Commission of Enquiry on 
Coca Leaf: drafting of resol. referred 
to cttee. 

Abolition of opium smoking in Far 
Kast: reports of governments consid- 
ered, 

Form of annual reports. Secretariat 
asked to prepare rev. draft. 
178th-179th MEETINGS—MAY 1 

Illicit traffic: Summaries of Illicit 
Transactions and Seizures for January- 
April 1951 (E/NS.1951/Summary 3-6) 
considered Chapter V of annual re- 
ports of governments for 1951 (KE/CN, 


7/232/Add.1-4) analysed. 


180th MEETING—MAY 2 

Report of Commission of Enquiry on 
Coca Leaf: report (B/CN.7/L.13) ex 
amined. 

I8ist MEETING—MAY 2 

Report of Commission of Enquiry on 
Coca Leaf: resol. (E/CN.7/L.13) as 
amended adopted, 10-4 with 1 abst. 
Illicit traffic in 1951: examination of 
Chapter V of annual reports (E/CN.7 
282/Add.2-4) concluded. Memorandum 
by Sec.-Gen. (E/CN.7/234) considered. 


182nd-1838rd MEETINGS—MAY 5 
Illicit traffic during 1951: consideration 
of memorandum by Sec.-Gen. (E/CN.7 
234) and Memorandum by the Interna- 
tional Criminal Police Commission (FE 
CN.7/236) coneluded. Draft resol. (E 
CN.7/L.14) sponsored by Egypt, France, 
Mexico and U.S. adopted as amended, 
12-0 with 2 absts. 

Control of diacetylmorphine in Ttaly: 
report by Italian Government (1/CN.7 
237) examined. 

184th MEETING—MAY 6 

Illicit trafficking by crews of merchant 
ships: U.S. draft resol. (E/CN.7/L.11) 
considered. 

185th MEETING—MAY 6 

Illicit trafficking by crews of merchant 
ships: joint draft resol: (E/CN.7, 1.18) 
adopted as amended, 13-0 with 2 absts. 
Report of Arab League Permanent 
Anti-Narcotics Bureau (EB/CN.7/238) 
discussed. 

Scientific research into origin of opium 
seized in illicit traffic: U.S. draft resol. 
(E/CN.7/L.15) adopted as amended, 8-5 
Co-operation between U.N. and U.P.U. 
in international control of narcotic 
drugs: discussion adjourned until next 
session. 

Co-ordination of efforts and resources: 
discussion adjourned until next session. 
Application of 1931 Convention to Betsa- 
morpholinylethylmorphine: report by 
representative of WHO. 


186th MEETING—MAY 8 
Report to ECOSOC: consideration of 
draft report begun. 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 
Effective 27 April 1952 


Sta- Fre- Wave- 
EST Program tion quency length 


KOREAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday ) 


1015-1030 6.15- 6.30am UN News in Korean ) KGEL 11,730 ke 
1 KCBR 9,000 ke 
|} KRCA_ 11,870 ke 
1 KRCA — 6,185 ke 
| KRCA = 9,515 ke 
| KGEI 6,075 ke 

Hono- 
lulu IL 9,650 ke 
| Manila 
I 11,890 ke 
Manila 
Lil 6,125 ke 
Hono 
lulu 11,790 ke 
Manila 15,245 ke 


EUROPEAN PROGRAM—( Monday-Friday) 


1445-1455 10.45-10.55am UN News in Czech )) CHOL 11,720 ke 
(Thursday only) 

1445-1455 10.45-10.55 am UN News tn Norwe- UCKCX 15,190 ke 
gian (Fridays only) | 

1455-1500 10.55-11.00am UN News in Icelandic 

1500-1527. 11.00-11.27 am UN Russian Program) 


EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—( Monday-Friday) 


1730-1731 .30- 1.31pm Opening and Program } 
Summary | 

1.35pm UN Danish News** | 

1.40pm Danish Correspondent 
Dispatch | 

1740-1750 .40- 1.50 pm UN News in English 

1750-1800 50- 2.00 pm English Program Fea 
ture or Correspon 
dent Dispatch 

1800-1814 2.00- 2.14pm BBC Correspondent 
Dispatch 

1814-1820 = 2.14- 2.20pm UN Magazine for 
RDF 

1820-1830 2.20- 2.30pm UN News in Dutch 

1830-1900 2.30- 3.00pm UN Arabic Program 


31-1735 31 
35-1740 35 


1 
1 


| 


* Effective 4 May 1952 Starting early May 


LATIN AMERICAN AND CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION I 
(Monday-Friday) 


2300-2345 7.00- 7.45pm UN News and Pro GE . 19.57 m 
grams im Spanish fi 9530 kes 31.48 m 
11,890 kes 25.23 m 


9,530 kes 31.48 m 
11,890 kes 25.23 m 
15,285 kes 19.63 m 


8.00 pm UN News and Pro 
grams in Spanish 


0015-0030 8.15- 8.30pm UN Portuguese Pro 15,210 kes 19.72m 
gram s ~ O650kes 31.09 m 
"RUL 11,790 kes) 25.45 m 


Sta- Fre- Wave- 
GMT EST Program tion quency length 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION II—(Monday-Friday ) 


grams in Spanish }WLWO 11,710 kes 25.6 


0200-0230 10.00-10.30 pm UN News and Pro- )WRCA 9,675 kes 31. 
{wiwo 11.210 kes 19.57 


MIDDLE EAST PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


0430-0445 2.30-12.45 z "N News in Persian 
0445-0455 -45-12.55 am UN News in Pushtu 
0455-0500 55 .00 am "N News in Duri WLWO 6,040 kes 
0500-0505 ‘ 05 am UN News in Arabic 
0505-0510 .05- 1.10 am UN News in Serbo- 

Croat WLWO 9,520 kes 
0510-0520 -10- 1.20am UN News in Am- 

haric 
0520-0525 .20- 1.25am UN News in Hebrew (Tangier 
0525-0530 1.25- 1.30am Correspondent Dis 1 

patch 
0530-0540 .30- 1.40am UN News in Turkish 
0540-0545 .40- 1.45 am UN News in Arabic* | Tangier 
0545-0552 .45- 1.52am UN News in Greek 
0552-0600 - 2.00am Correspondent Dis- 

patch 


9,700 kes 
11,835 kes 


NOTE: Saturdays only UN News in French 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


0715-0730 3.15- 3.30am UN News in Korean ) KCBR 9,600 kes 
0730-073 3.30- 3.35am UN News Summary | KRCA 6,185 kes 
in English KRCA_ 11,790 kes 
™N News in Tagalog | Hono- 
™N News in Indones lulu T 15,330 kes 
ian Manila 
"N Chinese Pro- I 
gram’ * Manila 
0815-0830 - 4.30am UN French Program il 
(Saturday only) Manila 
0830-0840 4.30- 4.40 am UN News in Thai I1I* 11,890 kes 25.23m 


* Chinese Program 0800-0815 GMT 
(Saturdays only) 


0735-0745 .35- 3.45 am 
0750-0800 3.50- 4.00 am 
0800-0830 4.30 am 17,780 kes 


15,250 kes 


From 0715-0830 GMT 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—(GENEVA, SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 
UN News in ed 

UN News in French 


1830-1845 6,672 kes 44.07 m 


1845-1900 


The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on U.N. 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations -Radio verification card 
and a copy of the Charter. Correspondence, requests for copies of this sche- 
dule, or for the schedule of U.N. broadcasts which can be heard in the 
United States, should be addressed to: 

Radio Division 
United Nations 
New York 


Published by the Department of Public Information 
Radio Division, United Nations, New York. 


ee 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


“UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 15-minute review featuring the re- 
corded voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions and on- 
the-scene reports of UN activities around the world, is carried Mondays 
through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, the UN’s Network for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. 
Heard in New York over WMCA 10.45 pm EST. 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,” a 15-minute feature program and news- 
casts of United Nations events, is broadcast Mondays through Thursdays 
7:30-7:45 pm EST, over 250 stations of the Liberty Network. 

“LET’S TALK U.N.,” a survey of the activities of the Organization 
by the Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public Information, Mr. 
Reniamin A. Cohen, and other Senior Officials of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. Broadcasts every Friday 7:30-7:45 pm EST on the Liberty Network. 

“U.N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 pm EST over WNYC. 

“ON THE RECORD,” a weekly 15-minute program bringing listeners 
behind-the-scenes interviews with leading UN statesmen and on-the-spot re- 
ports by correspondents throughout the world. In the U.S. the series is 
carried by the Columbia Broadcasting System (94 stations) on Saturdays 
6.15-6.30 pm EST and is rebroadcast by WOXR 7.30-7.45 pm EST. 
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“U.N. STORY,” a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series deserib- 
ing the UN in action. Programs are carried over 500 stations in the United 
States. (Consult local schedules.) 

“UNITED OR NOT,” a network series carried by the American Broad- 
casting Company on Television at 9.00 p.m. EST and on AM Radio at 10.30 
pm EST every Tuesday. The program is produced by the UN Correspon- 
dents Association in cooperation with the United Nations. (Consult local 
schedules). 

UN TRANSMISSIONS IN FRENCH FOR CANADA: A UN program 
feature in French is broadcast Mondays through Fridays, in the “Revue des 
Actualites”’ 6.30-6.45 pm EST on stations CBJ (Chicoutimi, 1580 kes), CBV 
(Quebec City, 980 kes), CHNC (New Carlisle, 610 kes) and CBF (Montreal. 
690 kes). A weekly 15-minute UN program is broadcast Sundays 3.30-3.45 
pm EST on Station CKAC (Montreal, 730 kes). 


Address correspondence to Radio Division, UNITED NATIONS, New 
York. 


U. N. B.—May 15, 1952 








United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 

Australia: 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 
Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H, Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 


and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 


Toronto. 
Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 


Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 

China: 

Commercial Press, 211 Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai. ; 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José, 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1, 

Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 


Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue -Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 
Goubaud & Cla. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 


Haiti: 
Librairie “A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


lraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V, Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncion, 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peri, Lima and 
Arequipa. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genave 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul, 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int'l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar, Manduca a Ferren- 
quin 133, Caracas, and Distribuidora Con- 
tinental, Bolero a Pineda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., I. Graben 31, Wien 1 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 


Spain: 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland;or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





population 
bulletin 


A new bulletin to be prepared at in- 
tervals by the United Nations Secretariat 
with the view to meeting the interests 
and needs of governmental agencies, re- 
search institutions, scholars and other 
individuals engaged in social and eco- 
nomic research. 


Articles of general interest relating to 
population trends and problems on the 
international level will be included to- 
gether with discussions of technical 
demographic questions. 


The first issue of the Population Bul- 
letin, which is now available, contains 
the following articles: 


The past and future growth of world 
population—a long-range view. 


International migrations in the Far East 
during recent times—The countries of 
emigration. 


Dynamics of age structure in a popula- 
tion with initially high fertility and 
mortality. (Contributed by Dr. F. Lor- 
imer, American University, Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 


Some quantitative aspects of the aging 
of western populations. 


POPULATION BULLETIN, No. 1 
(U.N. Publ. No. 1952.XIlI.1) 
57 pages 8'2" by 11”. 
$0.60 4/6stg. 2.50 Swiss francs 
or equivalent in other currencies 


Obtainable in an English edition from 
United Nations Sales Agents. A French 
edition is in preparation. 








